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Editorial 


The general theme of this issue of THE 
CLEARING House is “Community Relation- 
ships.” The editorial committee has at- 
tempted to secure points of view from all 
sections of the country, each on a different 
phase of this tremendously important link in 
the chain of democracy. These are trying 
days when the fundamental principles of our 
government seem more than ever to be on 
trial. “No chain is stronger than its weakest 
link” is a principle cementing the foundation 
stones of democracy. A nation cannot be 
stronger than the summation of the com- 
munities composing its government. The na- 
tion cannot prosper when the two great 
groups, capital and labor, are at odds, result- 
ing in injury also to the third group, or 
middle class. 

Different authors in this issue suggest 
some of these conflicting agencies, indicate 
the causes of these conflicts, and point out 
possible remedies for accomplishing a more 
united and helpful educational and civic re- 
lationship necessary to perpetuate a func- 
tioning democracy. 

Formerly the goal of education was too 
often a god of gold—money. Education for 
leisure and for citizenship was seldom em- 
phasized. The result is the chaos of today, 
accentuated, of course, by the results of the 
World War and other causes. The cry of a 
“country safe for democracy” has not ma- 
terialized into a “democracy safe for the 
country”—nor can it when, as one author in 
this issue shows, greed supersedes the good 
in men. When multitudes starve while mil- 


lionaizes feast, the hope of democracy wanes. 
Leaders in education and in business should 
read the handwriting reflected from the 
ghastly but convincing uprisings in neigh- 
boring states throughout the world. Politics 
are fraught with graft, business with racke- 
teers and an appeal to emotions which damn 
our youths, and education with mercenaries 
who misappropriate educational terminol- 
ogy, confusing the profession—and all this 
for the sake of the almighty dollar. Civic 
responsibilities are shunned and the security 
of our institutions of government is threat- 
ened. Only a rebirth of a civic and social 
sensitiveness to individual and group re- 
sponsibilities can save the day. These ties of 
community life, the interrelations of com- 
munity activities—civic, social, and financial 
—must be strengthened. 

This is no time to find fault; destructive 
criticism is seldom helpful and then only by 
implication. In these trying times there is 
little place for the educational iconoclast. 
If we would avoid needless conflicts and end- 
less confusion we must readjust our educa- 
tional philosophies and practices in the light 
of a changing civilization, but we should ap- 
ply evolutionary rather than revolutionary 
procedures. Our social heritage of these hun- 
dreds of years—yea, thousands of years— 
forms a background of worth-while knowl- 
edge and of valuable experiences obtained, 
perhaps often, through the trial and error 
method; but, nevertheless, this cumulative 
knowledge and these worth-while experi- 
ences form the groundwork of our democ- 
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racy. We should not too hastily destroy this 
foundation until we have constructed a new 
foundation which gives assurance that it will 
support the ever changing civilization for 
which our schools are preparing the youths 
of our Nation. Too often some ambitious re- 
former seeks to construct his ladder of am- 
bition from the havoc which he has wreaked 
through his relentless attacks on “tradi- 
tional” practices. Our forefathers wisely 
provided that the fundamental law of the 
land may not easily be changed. They real- 
ized the danger of radicalism in times of 
public animation and dissent. Decisions con- 
cluded in the heat of argument lack the wis- 
dom of conservatism. Grant that our civili- 
zation has changed more rapidly than have 
the educational philosophies which may be 
required to meet this changing civilization, 


nevertheless, there is danger in making revo- 
lutionary changes in fundamental and tra- 
ditional practices, What we need most is for 
the extremists and conservatives of all 
groups to gather around a common table for 
constructive suggestions and criticisms. By 
similar means we may expand the scope and 
interrelated activities of community life; by 
such means profitable leisure time may 
supersede apathy and indifference; by such 
community relationships the community life 
may be quickened and extended to include 
a brotherhood of creeds, races, interests, and 
activities ; and by such means we may evolve 
new philosophies, new curricula, and new 
procedures that will ensure a sustained de- 
mocracy for ourselves and our children. 


C. F. A, 
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Guidance—A Science or a Philosophy? 


Paul L. 


Eprtor’s Note: Paul L. Boynton, professor of 
educational psychology, Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee, is an author and an 
authority in the field of educational psychology. 
In this article he sets forth briefly some funda- 
mental philosophies pertinent to thinkers and teach- 
ers engaged in the work of education. He sum- 
marizes his suggestions and conclusions by well- 
chosen real situations. The case selected to il- 
lustrate the effects of health on school conduct 
is so interesting and conclusive it should stimulate 
teachers and personnel workers to a greater in- 
terest in the health of pupils as a cause for con- 


duct. Go. a 


HE QUESTION in the title of this article 
an two further questions. One of 
these asks for a definition of science and the 
other for a definition of philosophy. It is not 
the province of a brief discussion of this 
type to enter upon the tedium of presenting 
all the characteristics of these two branches 
of learned procedure, or even the full rela- 
tionship which exists between them. There- 
fore, if the following positions appear abrupt 
and arbitrary it is only because of the writ- 
er’s desire to present certain assumptions or 
basic hypotheses upon which he will pro- 
ceed and at the same time avoid endless sub- 
jectivisms. Accordingly, we may take philos- 
ophy to be a systematic method of thinking 
about and subjectively evaluating facts and 
experiences. Science, in turn, we would de- 
fine as an organized body of objective and 
experimentally derived facts. An applied 
science is one which seeks to make a definite 
or formal application of these objective, ex- 
perimentally derived facts to some phase of 
life or human experience. If we apply these 
definitions or concepts to the matter in hand 
we see that the crux of our whole problem 
centers around the question of whether 
guidance shall rest on objective procedures 
or subjective analyses. 

Guidance, of course, is nothing new. It has 
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probably existed since the beginning of man- 
kind, and, in fact, we see it, occasionally, 
even among lower animal orders. Surely in 
this length of time guidance should have per- 
fected a method of procedure. And, in truth, 
it has. It is a method which customarily has 
been based on individual domination or sug- 
gestibility, a method in which the stronger— 
either physically, intellectually, socially, or 
economically—has dominated the weaker in- 
dividual, and mapped a course of action for 
the weaker, frequently in terms of the form- 
er’s abilities, rationalizations, skills, and 
prejudices more than in terms of the latter’s 
abilities, capacities, and interests. Thus, we 
have the father who never could go to law 
school himself who directs his son into the 
law, not because he has found that the son 
is peculiarly adapted to it, but rather as a 
fulfillment of his own ambitions. An exag- 
gerated case in point was that of a young 
Jewish student who, in his early college 
work, came to the writer for guidance. He 
was failing in all of his work. He was asked 
what subjects he was interested in. He re- 
plied, “Not a d one.” Further question- 
ing developed the fact that there were four 
sons in the family and that the mother wanted 
to have a doctor, a lawyer, a teacher, and a 
rabbi in the family. Though this youngster 
despised medicine, he was the one who was 
selected by the mother for the realization of 
her dreams for a doctor in the family. His 
maladaptation’ was easily explained, of 
course. Withal, though, this mother’s reaction 
was not very dissimilar, from the standpoint 
of technical guidance, from that of a certain 
other individual who dispensed his counsel- 
ing much more widely, as a major avoca- 
tional interest. He was greatly interested in 
his own vocational pursuits, and accordingly 
advised almost every boy who came to him 
to plan to follow this same vocation though 
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it demanded specialized interests, unusually 
high intelligence, and a long, tedious course 
of training. Such a procedure, certainly in no 
way scientific, probably could have been du- 
plicated as easily in ancient Egypt as in many 
guidance conferences of the present time. 

If science has done any one thing for 
the guidance movement it is to direct at- 
tention to the need for definite methods of 
procedure, the first of which is that of care- 
ful diagnosis. The guidance “expert” who 
comes to a group and conducts his counsel- 
ing at the rate of one person per ten minutes, 
or even one person per hour or hour and a 
half, cannot have mastered the fundamental 
principle in scientific guidance, which might 
be stated as: no prognosis until careful diag- 
nosis. Furthermore, the human individual is 
not one who can be diagnosed with more 
than chance accuracy in a short interval of 
time. Up to this point we have done little 
more than restate our problem. It might read 
as follows: Shall guidance diagnoses be 
based on the very best objective measure- 
ments which modern scientific procedures 
can afford, or shall it go on, much like it has 
for centuries, resting its prognoses solely on 
individual opinion and subjective mensura- 
tion? 

There are two limitations of present-day 
objective measurements with which all 
should be thoroughly familiar. The first of 
these is that the scope of these measuring 
instruments is so limited that many highly 
important fields of human abilities and inter- 
ests cannot be investigated. Thus, there is no 
instrument, of any consequence at least, 
which is even intended to measure an indi- 
vidual’s total personality. Such tools as are 
now available are designed to get at only a 
part or phase of this whole. Again, there is 
no single instrument which shows an indi- 
vidual’s ability to solve abstract, scholastic 
types of problems and at the same time con- 
crete, motor-manipulatory types of prob- 
lems. The danger in the use of present tests 
and measuring devices is that any one em- 
ploying them may be in a position similar to 


that of one of the blind men who described 
the elephant; he may be confusing a rela- 
tively small part for the whole. 

The second of these limitations of objec- 
tive measurements is the validity of the avail- 
able instruments. No impartial judge could 
claim for modern objective tests in the vari- 
ous euthenic fields that they are not open to 
attack. To be sure, mistakes at times result 
from their use. Those who would advocate 
the complete substitution of individual opin- 
ions for these objective measurements simply 
because of occasional errors which the lat- 
ter have made, however, frequently are in 
the position of a physician known to the 
writer. This physician accosted another ac- 
quaintance, a young engineer who was in 
charge of laying the first street pavement in 
his home town. The doctor began pointing 
out various mistakes, as he considered them, 
in the way the paving was being laid. The 
young engineer stood it as long as he could 
and then told his critic to stop, saying, “If 
I make a mistake, I do it out in the open 
where all of you can see it. If you make a 
mistake, they take it to the cemetery and 
bury it.” The very nature of most objective 
measuring devices is such that when a mis- 
take is made through their use the record of 
the mistake is frequently quite indisputable. 
With the more subjective approaches, how- 
ever, records either do not exist or are more 
intangible, and thus when mistakes occur 
they cannot be checked with the same assur- 
ance. To take the position, though, that since 
objective measurements do result in gross- 
ly inaccurate diagnoses in a few instances 
they should be discarded in favor of the most 
primitive of techniques is like a commanding 
general saying that, since some of his ma- 
chine guns occasionally jam, all machine 
guns should be discarded and the enemy at- 
tacked with fists and clubs. 

To present the evidence in favor of the 
use of scientific instruments in guidance 
would require volumes. Even to present all 
the various types of uses would require more 
space than can be used here. Accordingly, 
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only two examples, from widely different 
fields, will be presented. In each of these ex- 
amples, though, we see where the most care- 
ful of subjective approaches had failed and 
where the use of more scientific procedures 
proved their value in actual practice. The 
first of these illustrations has already been 
cited by the writer.’ In this instance the boy 
was failing his schoolwork so completely 
(fifth grade) that he was a distinct school 
problem. He was given a psychological ex- 
amination with the result that he scored so 
high the school authorities thought it to 
be preposterous. As in practically all cases 
of this type it had been assumed that he did 
not have the ability to carry the normal 
school load for children of his age. Never- 
theless, another test was given, this time 
more as a check on the first test than as a 
check on the boy. The second examination 
tended to confirm the first. Accordingly, the 
principal took the boy out of the fifth grade, 
where he was a rather miserable failure, and 
put him in the seventh grade, where within 
the period of a very few weeks he became 
one of the outstanding scholars in the room. 
It is highly doubtful whether comparable 
educational guidance ever would have been 
accomplished through the continued use of 
subjective, philosophical procedures. 

The second illustration chosen is that of a 
junior-high-school boy. He had never 
learned to control his fecal excretions. He 
was failing his work in school. His person- 
ality reactions were abnormal, being rather 
inert, or hyperaffectionate or even sadistic 
at times. He had been in some of the “best” 
schools in the country. No one had been able 
to render any assistance. Routinized physical 
examinations had been given by “specialists” 
and the boy had been pronounced normal. 
What was the trouble ? Was he deficient ; was 
he mentally abnormal, either psychopathic 
or psychoneurotic; or was he “just no 
count”? A series of psychological examina- 
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tions dispelled the first possibility; he was 
considerably above the average in intelli- 
gence. Further psychological examinations 
negated the second question also. He was not 
unstable or mentally abnormal. Here, then, 
certain objective measures had so cleared the 
horizon from two points of view that fur- 
ther work along these lines appeared unnec- 
essary. The next step was to get in touch 
with a highly competent medical clinician 
and ask him to run some careful objective 
tests to check for possible food idiosyncra- 
sies. This was done and the specific idio- 
syncrasies were found and isolated. The boy 
went on a rather rigidly controlled diet at 
once; the old intestinal abnormality disap- 
peared immediately. Along with this came 
some very striking additional changes. With- 
in three weeks the boy’s personality reactions 
had changed so completely both in the home 
and out of it that the mother took occasion 
to telephone just to express her gratification. 
The teachers, in turn, asked what had hap- 
pened to the youngster, and as a corollary 
of this all his schoolwork was passed at the 
time of the next report. The illustration 
would seem to convey its own message with- 
out further elaboration. 

We must recognize, though, that if the 
philosopher has been hypercritical of a pro- 
cedure in which he has not been trained and, 
consequently, one which he is not qualified 
to analyze critically, the scientist has been 
comparably shortsighted in his attacks on 
all subjective activities in guidance. He has 
failed to realize that he himself is trans- 
formed from scientist to philosopher as soon 
as he begins to interpret and generalize from 
his facts. Still‘further, it would appear that 
he has gone so far at times as to believe that 
his methods are sufficient unto themselves, 
a thing which is not true and probably never 
will be true as long as we remain human be- 
ings in present form. Some capacities and 
forms of behavior do not, probably cannot, 
yield themselves logically to objective meas- 
urement. In such instances the scientist must 
enter the cloister of the philosopher and 
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work with subjectively derived data. If he 
fails to do this he is failing to obtain as com- 
plete a picture of relevant facts as it is pos- 
sible for him to do, a thing of which no 
scientist should wish to be accused. 

If we return now to our original question 
as to whether guidance is a science or a 
philosophy, we are prone to believe that in 
guidance we have a medium which is ideally 
adapted to the complete integration of the 
best in both approaches. Probably the first 
step in any general counseling activity 
should be the careful, judicious administra- 
tion of all pertinent objective measuring in- 
struments. Not to do this is much like put- 
ting on a pair of well-shined shoes of which 
the soles are completely worn out ; the shoes 
may look well to others but to the person 
having to wear them they may cause a tre- 


mendous amount of misery. The second step 
in the guidance program is to supplement 
these objective facts with all necessary gen- 
eral or subjectively derived information 
which it is possible to gain about the case 
in hand. A definite, formal attempt should 
be made to obtain supplementary subjec- 
tive appraisals which specifically concern the 
problem under consideration. Finally, con- 
clusions should be drawn not from one type 
of facts to the exclusion of other types, but 
rather from the entire body of information. 
Thus, science and philosophy should comple- 
ment each other in guidance. In fact, if they 
do not we are disposed to believe that the 
individual who uses either to the exclusion 
of the other is seeing only one arc in the 
guidance program instead of the whole circle 
of related events. 
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Interrelationship of Community- 


Service Groups 
Jay B. Nash 


Eprtor’s Note: Jay B. Nash is professor of edu- 
cation at New York University and is an author 
of national reputation. His conception of the re- 
lationships of community-service groups should 
be stimulating to every reader of THe CLEARING 
House. Jn this article he clearly sets forth some 
of the conflicts and needless overlappings of com- 
munity activities and responsibilities but fortunate- 
ly also suggests how these handicaps to a maxi- 
mum efficiency of community activities may be 
overcome by the codperative efforts of those in- 
terested in the success and advancement of the 
local community. C. F. A. 


TEEP GRADES show up weaknesses in your 
S automobile engine that were never sus- 
pected while driving on a smooth highway. 
This same thing holds for our social ma- 
chinery. We get the knocks on the grades. 
In times of prosperity when tax rates can 
be boosted and supplementary incomes are 
large, weaknesses in the social machinery are 
noticed only by a few serious students of 
community planning. 

Plenty of weaknesses have been shown up 
during the past four years. Most of them, 
however, have not been caused by the depres- 
sion. They have been here for several dec- 
ades and have been getting steadily worse 
year by year. Almost a decade ago one of our 
best known authorities on municipal govern- 
ment commented as follows :* 

Where there are many local authorities there is 
bound to be some unnecessary duplication of work, 
as well as neglect of some functions. Thus in one 
city there are two sets of playgrounds, one pro- 
vided by the school board and another by the 
park board, yet there is no system of playgrounds 
because of failure of two boards to work together. 
There is another case where there are two sets 
of municipal baths, with two separate supervising 
authorities, yet there is no system of public baths. 
Such overlappings frequently lead to bitter political 





1 William Anderson, American City Government (New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1925), pp. 82-83. 


controversies between the separate authorities, and 
frequently result in lawsuits between them, all in 
the name of the public and at the public expense. 
On the other hand, new functions sometimes fall 
between two stools, since no one of the existing 
authorities cares to spend money on them. 

Thus it is that we have in most of our 
large cities a situation which, speaking mild- 
ly, is confusion—being brutally frank, it is 
chaos. The figure on page 522 illustrates only 
the major elements in this situation of con- 
fusion. Added to this, in many cities, are 
several additional branches of city govern- 
ment such as the crime-prevention bureaus, 
authorities controlling play streets, beaches, 
swimming pools, and recreational activities 
on docks and wharves. On the school side, 
in addition to the three activities mentioned, 
extension divisions are being carried on by 
public-school athletic leagues through night- 
school classes, and added to all of these we 
have literally hundreds of private and semi- 
private institutions dabbling in the field of 
the carry-over phases of public education. 
New York City alone has approximately 
three hundred of these institutions, while a 
number of the other large cities in the coun- 
try are even less efficiently organized and 
administered. 

From the standpoint of the application of 
education to living procedures, we must say 
that, to a large extent, the communities have 
failed. It should be sufficient evidence that 
thousands of people who have been through 
our public schools have been under the in- 
fluence of these community organizations 
and yet have not been influenced to any 
great degree by them. Another evidence of 
the failure of community organizations is 
shown in the rapid and alarming rise in all 
phases of commercial recreation. We face a 
situation in which the community has paid 
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and paid dearly to develop life interests in 
children and adults. They have likewise paid 
and paid dearly to provide facilities for the 
expression of these interests. Yet in spite 
of all of these the community at large has al- 
most completely handed itself over into the 
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ing. By this I definitely mean the pupil- 
leader relationship. This responsibility holds 
in the schoolroom, the clubroom, the church, 
the playground, or the settlement. This 
teaching need not necessarily be lecture, but 
it means exposing children to situations 
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all-embracing arms of financially motivated 
commercial recreation. The community or- 
ganization recreational projects have quite 
literally hung alone partly because of the 
lack of any master plan and partly because 
of any community knowledge of opportuni- 
ties, but largely because of rules, regulations, 
and red tape. 

It is almost as difficult for people to get 
into the school buildings for which they have 
paid to carry on activities according to their 
desires as it is to break out of prison. This 
will be vigorously denied by many local offi- 
cials but you may demonstrate the proof of 
it by trying to get a clubroom or a gym- 
nasium in the school for a Boy Scout troop 
or a basketball game. 


THE DUAL RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCATION 


Education, which I by no means limit to 
the school, has a dual responsibility in con- 
nection with enriching the opportunities of 
people. 

First, there is the responsibility of teach- 


whereby they may improve their skills to the 
point where they take joy in participation. 
This joy in participation may be in music, 
crafts, physical education, science, or what- 
not. 

The second responsibility is fully as great; 
namely, to offer to all people opportunities 
to practice, or, in other words, to do the 
things in which they have acquired skills; 
otherwise, the teaching is of little value. 
There is little value in teaching children ten- 
nis unless there are community facilities so 
that they may play. There is very little use 
in teaching the children the art of debate and 
discussion unless they have an opportunity 
to meet and discuss in clubs. There is very 
little use in teaching children government 
unless they have an opportunity to take part 
in governmental affairs. This carries the re- 
sponsibility of education right on through the 
adult years. Not only should children be 
given the opportunity to express themselves, 
but so must adults. This must be an expres- 
sion of people’s wants. A very prominent of- 
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ficial in the field of school extension activi- 
ties recently said: “You cannot conceive of 
how obstinate the people are in the various 
communities in this city. They won’t go into 
the activities we organize, They want to tell 
us what to do.’’ This certainly is a real hope. 
As soon as the community can become suffi- 
ciently organized they will tell these officials 
in no uncertain terms what they want to do. 
If the center organizes ping pong and they 
want to debate—they will debate. 

We have organized this first responsibility 
of teachers almost to the nth degree. We 
have filled our classrooms and we have lec- 
tured—lectured—and lectured again. We 
have given so many lectures that the average 
individual has had enough for a lifetime. We 
have calmly assumed that the individual, be- 
ing told what he ought to do, would forth- 
with go out into the community and find 
his opportunities. He has not. 


THERE ARE HANDICAPS 


Much of the confusion in this situation is 
inherent in our governmental machinery. We 
are fully aware that our cities are creatures 
of the State. Home rule in most of them 
is somewhat of a farce. We have not quite 
realized that our school boards, while inde- 
pendent units, are also creatures of the 
State. This throws two more or less inde- 
pendent bodies, independent corporations, 
both responsible to the State, into over- 
lapping administrative situations in the same 
community. It has been well established by 
the court that power once delegated by the 
State may not be re-delegated. Thus, though 
either the city or the school board may en- 
trust its properties to mere agents, they may 
not delegate their powers over such proper- 
ty. This goes so far as to indicate that one 
State arm may not delegate its power to 
another State arm. Thus we encounter the 
difficulty of having any central administra- 
tive board within a community administer 
the educational laboratory phases or what 
we have more or less termed as the recrea- 
tional phases of education. 
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Even if these two State arms could be 
united the private and semiprivate organiza- 
tions would still be left out or, at best, be 
left on the fringe. 


POSSIBLE WAYS OUT 


The solution, so far as it relates to co- 
Ordinating government arms where neither 
arm can delegate responsibility to the other, 
would possibly be in agreeing upon a divi- 
sion of responsibility. Some such responsi- 
bility as the following might be agreed upon. 


Age of 
Participants Post-School Group 

UP Organized by city park, playground, 
24 or combination of park and play- 
23 ground, or comparable department. 
22 Permits from school for use of 
21 school facilities in the evening. 
20 (Use municipal parks, municipal 
19 playgrounds, county, State, and 

National parks, and land acquired 

on lease or loan.) 

School Group 
18 Organized by the school on year- 
17 round basis. Under direction of 
16 certified instructors and supervisors. 
15 Permit from city when using land 
14 and equipment under city control. 
13 The school should also organize 
12 adult groups to the limit of its 
11 ability. 
10 (Use school yards, gymnasiums, 
9 swimming pools, etc.) 
8 
7 
Preschool Group 

6 Organized in the neighborhood with 
5 parent codperation. Assisted by civic 
4 organizations, playground and rec- 
3 reation commission, and board of 
2 education or any comparable depart- 
1 ment. 


(Use vacant lots, back yards, roof 
gardens, garden courts, play street, 
etc.) 


Such an agreement would not prevent 
either the city or State arms of the govern- 
ment pushing activities for all ages to the 
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limit on their own properties. Thus the 
school might, in addition to having responsi- 
bility for the out-of-school activities from 
the ages of seven to eight, be also responsible 
for many adult activities. I believe that any 
school facilities not utilized by the school 
arm should be available to the other mu- 
nicipal arms to the limit of any unused facili- 
ties. These might be illustrated diagram- 
matically as follows: 


ing in a particular district, the school, munici- 
pality, settlements, churches, club organi- 
zations, and in some instances even private 
industries. These people could from time to 
time meet and divide responsibility in certain 
phases of activity for the community. Pri- 
vate and semiprivate groups which would 
not merge into such a plan should have com- 
munity financial support withdrawn. Munici- 
pal or school arms refusing to cooperate 
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It is obvious that an advisory committee 
tying up these governmental arms would be 
of no use unless it carried with it extended 
power. Such an advisory committee might 
be valuable if it could choose an executive 
who would, at one and the same time, be an 
executive for the municipal arm of the gov- 
ernment as well as for the school arm. Co- 
Srdination of activities would then be made 
possible merely by the two groups employing 
the same executive. Such an advisory com- 
mittee, if it carried authority, could geo- 
graphically subdivide large cities and set up 
district councils. These district councils 
should represent all of the agencies operat- 


should be forced to do so by administrative 
officials, and if administrative officers refuse 
to act, the people should have initiative and 
power to force them to do so. 

There is every indication that the school 
must take the leading part in this codperative 
community plan. The school buildings are 
conveniently located. As a rule the buildings 
represent the best facilities in the commu- 
nity. Theoretically, the school should have 
trained leaders. The activities in the school 
building during the evenings, Saturdays, and 
vacation periods do not interfere with the 
primary function of the school. The school 
program now includes almost the entire ga- 
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mut of community recreational activities— 
games, manual and household arts, music, 
dramatics, forums, etc. The teaching staff 
should be so organized that many of the 
teachers would have responsibility from two 
in the afternoon until ten at night. Janitors 
should have their hours set for the cleaning 
of the building based upon the convenience 
of the people using it, not upon the mere 
convenience of the custodian. The year- 
round teaching responsibility with reason- 
able vacation periods should be considered. 
All activities which are taught in the school 
should be organized from the standpoint of 
giving children an opportunity to participate 
in these activities outside the so-called class- 
room. The school building should be teeming 
with activities as is the case in any well- 
organized community recreation center, 
boys’ clubs, or settlements. The trouble here 
is that we are bound by tradition. Teachers 
are supposed to have their hats on five min- 
utes to three. They must take alertness 
courses. Some of them have become so alert 
that they have no time to practise their alert- 
ness, but they do, of course, get the addi- 
tional salary increments (which are purely 
incidental). Teachers must have their suit- 
cases packed Friday afternoon so that they 
lose no time in getting out of the community. 
They stay away every vacation. 

Customs in many States also regulate what 
is called the legal school day but State laws 
are remedying these and legal school days 
are midnight to midnight. Customs also fix 
the status of the custodian. His hours are 
fixed. Where he is given a flat rate to care 
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for the building he hires assistants at times 
when he can get them for the least financial 
consideration but seldom at a time which 
would fit better into the program for the use 
of the building. 

Custom again maintains that much of our 
public education shall be aimed at passing 
courses, graduating, and meeting the en- 
trance requirements to colleges, This con- 
tinues although a large proportion of the 
students never go to college ; hence, we drill 
into pupils things they do not want and they 
oblige us by promptly forgetting them. 

These customs which handicap real com- 
munity cooperation for a rich community life 
will be broken, and laws handicapping an 
extended program will be replaced when, and 
only when, citizens in the various communi- 
ties stand up on their toes, speak out and 
say to the administrative officials, “These are 
our schools. We hire the teachers. We pay 
for the buildings. You may not know it but 
we even pay the janitors. In addition, the 
children in this community are ours and 
we are, likewise, members of the community. 
We demand a twenty-four-hour day use of 
these buildings and if any group of people 
in the community has a legitimate need it 
must be fulfilled by such use.” Take the at- 
titude of the army—we do not ask, we tell 
them. 

When the people make these demands not 
only of the school, but of municipal officials 
and all the semiprivate organizations which 
are supported by the public, we may have the 
foundation laid for some profitable com- 
munity relationships. 
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by Rockefeller grant, he recently completed a four- 
year research on “character,” some findings of 
which he is publishing under the title The In- 
fluencing of Character. E. K. F. 


HE SCHOOL of today finds itself sur- 
7 cane by organizations—not hostile 
but friendly—groups wanting to help. It is 
also surrounded by forces which are operat- 
ing independently, frequently commercially 
—and which are significantly educative. Just 
what should be the relation of the school to 
such factors as we move towards a better 
social order? 

The school may oppose them. The school 
may ignore them. The school may tolerate 
them. The school may use them. 

To “oppose” implies a justified monopoly 
on learning. To “ignore” carries the feel of 
self-sufficiency. To “tolerate” involves half 
recognition, but no sense of real utility. To 
“use” means that these factors offer values 
which help the school help the child to grow. 

No argument is needed to stress the fact 
that the trend in modern life is towards 
“working together”’—not only “live and let 
live” but the larger “live and help live.” 

The school, as but one of many factors in 
the life of youth, shares its primacy with 
home and church and leisure forces. 

In general it may be observed that or- 
ganizations have a sort of basic biologic law 
or “urge incorporate” to self-preservation. 
Organizations tend strongly to become self- 
centered—originally conceived as means 
towards ends, they come to regard their own 


perpetuation as the most important step 
towards the end. They are quite naive in their 
sincerity. Organizations, therefore, tend to 
conservatism. They exist for specifically 
cited purposes and are a bit cold to things 
outside even if just outside, except as these 
“outside” things promise value to the organi- 
zation—or its major purposes. 

Schools, therefore, have been and need to 
be cautious about being “used” by outside 
forces. Probably avoidance of commerciali- 
zation was one of the earliest revulsions 
against community interaction—and proper- 
ly so. Then, too, the tasks of the school are 
measurably prescribed by State courses of 
study, by entrance requirements from in- 
stitutions beyond it, while the curriculum, as 
some one has suggested, gets new things put 
in, but rarely do we take anything out—so 
that time becomes an important factor. 

The school’s own use of extracurricular 
activities—that remarkably valuable series 
of relations and enterprises outside the cov- 
ers of books but related to school life—have 
led schools to question how closely they 
should codperate with outside factors. 

Before listing some criteria which the 
school may use, let us examine for a moment 
the whole situation. In our present second- 
ary-school ensemble bearing on this, we have 
four major factors: (1) extensive courses of 
instruction; (2) numerous extracurricular 
activities ; (3) extraschool agencies center- 
ing about the school ; (4) the total-life situa- 
tion—moving at lightning speed, devising 
new techniques, using new approaches, solv- 
ing old problems and thereby creating new 
ones—a colorful, swift, adventurous, impel- 
ling stream. 

Without defining “education,” what is the 
relative significance of these factors in the 
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modern scene? It might not be unfair to sug- 
gest that (1) is traditional, (2 and 3) are 
modern trends, and (4) like penetrating gas 
is at the window panes, doors, and keyholes, 
bristling with reality. 

It might be fair also to suggest that (1) 
is heavily symbolic, dealing with symbols of 
reality, with words; (2) deals with real 
situations in a relatively narrow area; (3) 
varying with the agency, encourages activi- 
ties and relationships generally of a non- 
school sort but related to reality ; and, in (4) 
symbolism gives way completely to reality— 
“talking about” is lost in doing it—second- 
hand experience here becomes first-hand 
reality. 

It might be fair to suggest also that (1) 
The “brackets” of the school curriculum or- 
ganization—history, language, arithmetic, al- 
gebra, geometry, geography, etc.—while 
logical, are artificial. In life one rarely en- 
counters such compartments of experience. 
(2) Life deals with a job, a human need to 
be met, sex and home relations, religious in- 
terests, recreation, health, social life, political 
action, community cod peration, etc. 

As I understand the purpose of high- 
school curricula, it is to get young people 
ready to fit into life. Certainly when the av- 
erage citizen looks at the school “brackets” 
and then at the “brackets” of life demand, 
he feels somewhat baffled. The transition 
from (1) to (4) seems to necessitate some- 
thing of the miraculous. To aid us per- 
chance in trying to relate these two sets of 
organized experience, let us look for a mo- 
ment at the nature of the process of educa- 
tion. 

SOME BASIC THESES 


1. Education is a progressive adjustment 
to life ; it goes on all the time, everywhere. 

2. Everything experienced contributes to 
it, although our attention is selective. 

3. It is a process of self-action, self-ex- 
perienced and self-interpreted, not “done to” 
but “done by.” 

4. It is a lifelong process of experiencing, 
resulting in learning. 
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5. It happens best under conditions of in- 
ner interest and motive. 

6. Its purpose is the greatest possible in- 
dividual happiness and social well-being at 
the same time. 

In the light of these theses, what are the 
relative roles of curriculum, extracurricular 
projects, organized contacts with life, and 
life itself ? These tell us in no uncertain tone 
that the teacher no longer does all the teach- 
ing; our every experience, homes, churches, 
streets, summer camp, movies, press, radio, 
play groups, necessity, suffering, joy, 
friends, foes—all these bring their contribu- 
tion to our knowledge, stimulate our desires, 
leave with us attitudes, and spur us to self- 
desired action. 

Indeed, the school curriculum (varied 
though it be) dealing heavily with symbols 
of reality, with words about action, provides 
relatively little opportunity for doing—it is 
chiefly concerned with second-hand action. 
The extracurricular activity, on the other 
hand, offers some interesting contrasts. It 
deals with actualities—the school paper is 
printed ; the football game happens—it is not 
just talk or dealing with “play situations.” 

Furthermore, the extracurricular activity 
affords a chance for self-expression, self- 
direction, and initiative. A very large share 
of the lives of young people is regimented. 
School curricula and classes and Sunday 
schools are largely adult-minded and adult 
dominated; home affairs and even play- 
grounds are sometimes heavily directed. Into 
such a “keep in line” sort of directed and 
prescribed series of affairs comes the extra- 
curricular activity or the Scout Troop or the 
Boys’ Club where one can have desires of 
one’s own, can initiate and carry on real 
projects. Little wonder that youth answer 
eagerly to the call of such fundamental urges 
which eventuate in leadership. 

Little wonder that youth respond very nat- 
urally to the newer forms of educational 
opportunity whether they be positive or 
negative—when they involve the active, the 
spontaneous, the self-choice, the line of in- 
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terest and of personal agency. Carefully ana- 
lyzed, it probably is that element not provid- 
ing satisfaction in other areas that pulls 
youth into evil gangery as well as good. 


OUTSIDE AGENCIES 


What are some of the outside agencies 
which call for “two-way” integration? The 
“time” of youth is a significant thing to con- 
sider: one third is spent (or should be) in 
sleep ; one fourteenth to one twelfth is spent 
in school; some ninety-nine per cent are in 
homes, though samplings indicate that one 
in four is in a broken home; one per cent 
are in institutions for the dependent, delin- 
quent, or defective. Probably forty per cent 
of the first eighteen years is spent outside 
home and school in more or less spontaneous 
free-time action as limited by local oppor- 
tunities, 

Let us list some of the major factors and 
agencies operating outside the schools up to 
the age of eighteen years. 


The Churches 


The 232,154 churches of our 214 denominations 
probably deal with twenty-five million youths. They 
have 9 churches for every 10 public schools; have 
forty-five million members over 13 years of age, 
55 per cent of those available, and have 5 women 
for every 4 men; they have four billions in proper- 
ty, and spent about a billion a year in 1929. Re- 
cent censuses show the church membership keep- 
ing pace with population increase. 

The most significant development in this zone, 
in addition to the worship activities involving over 
ten million under 13 years of age (18.4 per cent 
of the whole membership) and in addition to the 
twenty-five million in Sunday school, is the con- 
tact of these churches with over five million 
through young people’s societies and another mil- 
lion through boy and girl agencies. 


The Boy Agencies 

Eleven national agencies enroll 2,100,000. These 
listed in the order of their size include: The Boy 
Scouts of America, the Y.M.C.A., the 4-H Clubs; 
Boys Clubs of America, Order of DeMolay, Order 
of Builders for Boys, Y.M.H.A., Knighthood of 
Youth, Big Brothers Federation, Boy Rangers of 
America, Columbian Squires. These codperate with 
schools. Their membership is largely in the 12- to 
15-year zone, with few older or younger, and 


the average term of membership is about two 
years. 


Girl Agencies 

Five national agencies reach 1,152,000 as mem- 
bers. These five agencies are the 4-H Clubs, the 
Girl Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, the Y.W.C.A, 
and the Big Sister Federation. 


Neighborhood Agencies 

The 450 settlement houses afford expression 
chances to 2,000,000 people; the 8,000 to 10,000 
small-town community centers reach another 
2,000,000; 724 day nurseries handle 34,000 at one 
time, and the 11,171 public nurses make 15,000,000 
visits a year. Here are great educative forces 
seeking, as Jane Addams phrased it, “to evoke 
latent capacities in the young, to cherish the settled 
contributions of the old, and to interpret the 
spiritual resources of the community towards 
nobler ends.” 


These offer rich zones of promise for de- 
veloping some unity of concern and ap- 
proach to school time and out-of-school time. 

Now what specific relations may be justi- 
fied between the school and organizations ap- 
proaching the school with more or less kin- 
dred aims, such as the Parent-Teachers As- 
sociation, the Junior Red Cross, the Boy 
Scouts, Hi-Y, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
the 4-H Clubs, the Knighthood of Youth, 
and others offering national and local coép- 
eration and program operation? Are there 
any criteria which might be set up? 


Criterion I—To Aid the School or to Further the 
Organization 

Does the organization plan to “use the school” 
or “be used by it’? Is it approaching the school to 
aid the school in the school’s youth problems or is 
it approaching the school to further the organiza- 
tion’s own advantages? Of course, commercializa- 
tion is to be avoided with extreme care. 


Criterion II—Supplementing or Duplication 


Does the program proposed offer young people 
a needed type of experience not adequately pro- 
vided for in the school’s program? 


Criterion I1I—Adding to the School-Staff Load 

Where an organization seeking or offering co- 
6peration with the school involves tasks which 
add to the actual load of the school staff, the 
proposal must be scrutinized with care to be cer- 
tain that the values released are “worth the candle” 
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of effort involved. The door should not be closed 
to such but they must be weighed. 


Criterion IV—Drawing in Leadership 

Where the organization will involve the “bring- 
ing in” or the mobilization of outside power to 
carry on the new activity, with adequate school 
overhead responsibility, that would seem to be 
something to be encouraged, providing the ac- 
tivities and the leadership were educationally de- 
sirable. 


Criterion V—Promoting Coéperative Interaction 
With the Community 

Where the organization involves bringing about 
interaction with the community—as the P.T.A. 
which stimulates interaction with the homes—the 
school should welcome the organization as it is 
really a school-home society through which each 
would help the other with their common task. 


Criterion VI—Values to the Boys or Girls 

Of course the ultimate test of any proposal must 
be sought in what it offers to youth in the way 
of opportunity and value. 

These simple and rather obvious criteria 
are proferred under the broad assumption 
that the extension of the extracurricular 
plan of wider experience outside usual cur- 
riculum is valuable, if not in fact essential. 

They also involve the assumption that the 
work of any agency dealing with youth is to 
be aided by interaction with the home, the 
church, and others which are dealing with 
these young people. 

Let us examine the nature of the codpera- 
tion in one or two cases. 


Parent-Teachers Association 


Structurally it is a body of parents and teachers 
with its own officers, generally of parents, meeting 
at the school, coming to know the staff and build- 
ing understanding. With understanding many 
things can develop. Smoother relationships result, 
comparison of experiences of teacher and parent 
may help both in understanding why a problem 
exists and aiding the child to solve it. As an or- 
ganizational vehicle the Association can aid the 
school in community-wide ways. It serves the 
school’s interests and the child’s problems direct- 
ly. 


Let us examine a different sort of or- 
ganization dealing directly with the young 
people: 
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Boy Scouts of America 


Here is an agency definitely designed to sup- 
plement school experience with outdoor associa- 
tions and activities, service and leadership oppor- 
tunities, and personal ideals. 

Its relation is twofold, reaching out into the 
homes of the community for its Troop Committee 
(to which the head of the school or his representa- 
tive belongs) and bringing together under the 
auspices and roof of the school a group ready to 
serve the institution. 

The adult leader may be a member of the teach- 
ing staff but more often will come from the 
neighborhood’s own man resources—but operating 
under the supervision and authority of the com- 
mittee. The basic idea of the leadership is “boy 
leadership” under man-leader counsel and over- 
sight. This makes the relationships within the unit 
truly educative, involving practice in leadership 
and the bearing of responsibility. 

The indoor Troop meetings are held at the 
school. The smaller subunits of the Troop, the 
Patrols, meet at the homes. The search for service 
oppertunities is an important phase of citizenship 
training and this centers around the school and 
the community. In cases of emergency the Scout 
Troop is ready to serve the school or the neigh- 
borhood as needed. 

Here we have important experiences and skills 
not a part of the school curriculum, plus service 
values to the schools with the tie-in that pulls 
the homes involved into a closer unity. The special 
parents’ nights and public meetings call the parents 
to the institution and have important by-products. 
The school and the Troop Committee also have 
representation on the Local Scout Council which 
is in charge of Scout training and activities in 
the area involved—so here arises a new city-wide 
contact. 


OUTSIDE EDUCATIVE FORCES 


As stated above there is also a group of 
educative forces and factors operating out- 
side the school but whose influence (positive 
or negative) impinges on the young people 
in their out-of-school hours. These are not 
organized primarily as social educative 
forces but as commercial enterprises. They 
are so perfectly obvious that many teachers 
are oblivious to their existence—like the air 
breathed. This group of forces includes the 
library and readings, the radio, the press, the 
motion-picture theater, other commercialized 
recreation, the playground and play in gen- 
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eral, the camping movement, industry and 
the job, and free time. 

Here are opportunities for relating school- 
work to these zones of influence. 

Many schools have related their programs 
to their local city library with particular ref- 
erence to reading for credits or reading for 
requirements. At present thirty-nine per cent 
of all books in circulation from public li- 
braries are taken by persons under sixteen 
years of age. Now we have the new commer- 
cial circulating loan libraries as well. A new 
area of possibility lies in the direction of 
encouraging reading for pleasure—reading 
as a hobby. We publish ten thousand new 
titles among the two hundred and twenty- 
five million books manufactured each year. 
Here is a leisure force in character influenc- 
ing second only to persons. 

While the radio has been used in numer- 
ous schools and studied particularly in the 
rural schools, much remains untouched in 
the usual broadcasts from our 586 stations. 
Many a teacher would do well to watch the 
schedules of radio programs for features 
with a home “tie-in” to the school subjects. 
In 1930 we had 13,478,600 receiving sets. On 
January 1, 1934, the figure was estimated at 
over eighteen million, reaching nearly half 
our homes. 

The newspapers and periodicals in the 
homes and in the public reading rooms of 
our six thousand libraries lend themselves to 
school uses not yet attempted; indeed, in 
ways that can develop discrimination. We 
publish daily a newspaper for every two peo- 
ple. We have 36 periodicals with circulations 
over a million and 75 more with over twenty 
thousand readers. How can these be utilized ? 

In many communities, committees of edu- 
cators and parents have carried through co- 
Operative projects with the management of 
the local motion-picture theaters in effecting 
better choices of films. The Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America, Inc., 
at 28 West 44th Street, New York, has a 
booklet telling how this may be done. We 
need to keep in mind how tremendous this 


fourth largest business is—reaching one 
hundred and fifteen million persons a week, 
with commercial pictures largely prepared 
for adults but seen by audiences one third of 
whom are under sixteen years of age and 
three fourths of whom are women and girls, 
The investment in this business is two bil- 
lion and it annually produces one hundred 
and fifty thousand feet of negative and a 
billion feet of positive film—85 per cent of 
the world production. This enterprise uses 
what is probably the greatest educative de- 
vices ever developed and, despite the excel- 
lent educational films, the bulk of the film is 
commercial. Here is a great force. 

One of the answers to growing leisure and 
to the attendant problems of commercialized 
recreation lies in the school’s own organiza- 
tions “creating” their own recreation. To buy 
a ticket to some one else’s show is less 
trouble than building one’s own but so doing 
fails to bring the educative values released 
only through the creative effort. The totals 
served are tremendous, being well in excess 
of two million patrons daily. Coney Island, 
New York, alone has twenty million visitors 
a year. 

Then there are influences and factors such 
as play which reach all in spirit and nearly 
all to some extent, though the playground 
facilities serve two and a quarter million 
daily. To the child at play, play is life itself 
—it is self-validating. Its motive is internal 
and eternal, It is nature’s way of learning. 
The rich atmosphere of child satisfaction in 
play makes it full of promise for educative 
results. It is about the only “course’’ avail- 
able for training the emotions. The condi- 
tions involving choices, attitudes, emotions, 
and reactions towards others, which abound 
in spontaneous play, give it a rare character 
potency. 

Safety is a great educative force con- 
ducted nationally in an effort to enrich life 
by practices which tend towards continuing 
life. It is already in our schools in many 
valuable ways. We still kill 18,610 children 
by accidents each year and maim uncounted 
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thousands. The motor car is our most deadly 
killing weapon. Here we need to do more. 

Schools can reach beyond their own well- 
considered health measures into stimulating 
and aiding their youth to make and follow 
their own health and recreation program. 
Youth should be encouraged to lead a some- 
what balanced life in which outdoor activity, 
intellectual growth, spiritual interests, hob- 
bies and arts and social experiences have 
their place. 

Camping as an educational and recrea- 
tional device is now used by most social- 
work organizations. Schools can establish 
contacts with it, indeed, some are using it. 

Schools through guidance programs have 
become interested in youth and jobs. Prob- 
ably in the lengthened leisure now in pros- 
pect, there will be an added demand for the 
school to render a new individual service. 
These are but samples of the abundant out- 
side factors and pressures and calls and op- 
portunities. 

Certainly it would seem that, where im- 
portant outside factors like play, for exam- 
ple, have excellent national and local or- 
ganization and personnel, ways may be 
sought and found for this zone of interest 
and the school to mutually serve and be 
served. 

In addition to the older study of H. C. 
Courtis in Education Through Play which 
pointed out the “success” superiority in 
terms of his criteria of athletes over schol- 
ars—we might ponder another. In the Pea- 
body Journal of Education,’ there was re- 
ported a study of 308 graduates of the 1914- 
1919 classes of the Rome Free Academy, 
Rome, N.Y. With a rather impressive cri- 
teria for determining “success”—they found 

1. Those graduates who were leaders in the 
various activities of the high school have made 
a better showing in nearly all of the factors con- 
sidered than have the scholars or the members of 
the random group. 

2. Those graduates who were scholars in high 


school have shown a higher degree of success than 
have members of the random group. 





* Volume X, May 1933, pp. 321-329. 


3. Those graduates who have been most suc- 
cessful in later life outside of school are not those 
who were the most successful in the scholastic 
work of the school but rather those who have 
excelled in extracurricular or leadership activities. 


They raised four queries: 

1. Do extracurricular activities represent non- 
essentials? 

2. Under ideal school organization should ex- 
cellence in scholarship not be correlated highly with 
success in life? 

3. Should the aim of the school be to prepare 
for worldly success, or should the goal be primarily 
nonmaterialistic? 

4. How important is it to conserve and develop 
leadership? 

Certainly the extracurricular, the activi- 
ties, the leadership, the values of the life ex- 
periences are more important than some 
very conservative “learn-a-lot-of-facts” sort 
of educators have suspected. 


COORDINATION 

There is an important task of coérdina- 
tion which remains for some agency to do. 
Bill Jones is in junior high school, he goes 
to a Sunday school, he has a home in a cer- 
tain neighborhood, he is a member of a Scout 
Troop and frequents a certain playground 
from time to time. He goes camping in the 
summer and attends movies twice a week. 
Those dealing with Bill in these different set- 
tings know very little or nothing of each 
other! 

There is little or no codrdination—actually 
some of these leaders should get a chance to 
discuss Bill with some of the other leaders. 
If Bill becomes delinquent, then, in well- 
equipped communities, a study is made of 
Bill from his various angles ; but if he is nor- 
mal and keeps out of trouble he gets a mini- 
mum of check-up from all sides. Here is an 
opportunity for the school to serve as a 
clearing and codrdinating point through co- 
6perating with these various agencies and 
factors touching their same youth. The 
whole movement towards progressive per- 
sonnel records gears into this: individualiz- 
ing school experience—keeping one eye on 
the individual and the other on life. 
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HE DEPRESSION fell with crushing effect 
on all activities of the social order, 
but nowhere with more devastating effect 
than upon the schools of the United States. 
With no national system of schools, in a 
Nation famed for the best and worst schools 
in the world, those States ranking highest in 
their offering of educational opportunity find 
themselves struggling bitterly with vested in- 
terests that have aroused a heavily burdened 
taxpayer to cut governmental costs at what- 
ever social sacrifice. In those backward 
States of the South and Southwest, where 
perhaps the depression has wrought the 
greatest ruin, school people and laymen in- 
terested in schools are almost resigned to 
the belief that public indifference makes the 
attainment of equal educational opportunity 
almost impossible. 

With one or the other of these impossible 
situations upon them, one group of men in 
education decided that to be idle during these 
trying times was to contribute to social sui- 
cide. They sensed the need for some group 
to bring to individuals in a personal way 
what the National Education Association is 
doing for the country at large and some few 
courageous State organizations are attempt- 


ing to do for their regions. They felt the 
need to do some things which at present are 
not expedient or politic for these organiza- 
tions to do. 

First, they decided that there was an im- 
perative need for some group to bring to 
schoolmen in the field, and removed from 
centers of thought, some fundamental and 
stabilizing conceptions of their institution 
and of themselves as members of a group 
working for the common welfare of children 
and society. 

It has been generally recognized that 
schoolmen are often their own worst ene- 
mies. This is especially true of public-school 
men who fail to see themselves as a part of 
a State and national system of education, 
and represent special enterprises of educa- 
tion, kindergarten, elementary, secondary, or 
higher education, one in opposition to the 
other. It is especially true when legislatures 
are in session and they attempt to obtain 
State support, not for a State system of edu- 
cation, but for schools as disintegrated edu- 
cational enterprises! 

It is especially true of other public- and 
private-school men who pride themselves 
upon a somewhat facile power of expression 
and ability to play with words. They are in- 
dividuals who take advantage of every op- 
portunity for public expression to ridicule or 
to emphasize the weaknesses of the profes- 
sion. They make public criticism that 
should be made before a professional audi- 
ence of their own group, but a professional 
audience which they are lacking because of 
personal idiosyncrasies or a general realiza- 
tion that they now lack a sense of balance 
and have lost their critical insight. 

And it is truer still of yet another group 
of schoolmen, who, being experts in their 
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own special fields, undertake to speak au- 
thoritatively and destructively about work of 
which they know little or nothing. Of all 
the offenders at this time, it is generally 
recognized that the greatest evil is gener- 
ated by the unfortunate oracular utterances 
emanating from the offices of instructors in 
higher education and retired public servants. 

The two latter groups are even more 
harmful to the cause of public education in 
our democracy than the first. For where the 
individuals of the first group are pitted one 
against the other by experienced politicians 
for the purpose of political expediency, the 
latter are victims of their own perverted 
sense of critical judgment, and a profound 
self-conceit ! 

First, then, was the realization of the need 
to set forth some basic principles or state- 
ments in an attempt to bring about some de- 
gree of unanimity within a group to the end 
that it might not defeat its own purposes. 

To unify the group, to give guidance, 
counsel, and data, if necessary, to the men in 
the field, and to prepare for the group a 
statement of principles, backed by factual 
evidence pertinent to the situation in Cali- 
fornia, the following committees were set 
up: (1) A Committee on the Problem of 
What to Teach in the Schools ; (2) Commit- 
tee on Guidance, Vocational, and Adult Edu- 
cation; (3) Committee on School Finance; 
(4) Committee on Professional Ethics and 
Public School Personnel ; (5) Committee on 
Reorganization and Administration; (6) 
Committee on Public Relations. 

The committees were made up of univer- 
sity men, city superintendents, principals, 
and teachers, usually one or more from each 
group on a committee. 

The results have been most gratifying. 
Some of the committees completed their 
work of stating fundamental principles. 
Others are still working away. All have 
made excellent progress reports. To more 
than three hundred men has come a renewed 
faith in the educational leadership of their 
State, a feeling of solidarity and the result- 
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ant loss of that “scared rabbit’”’ sensation, 
and inestimable benefits from mutual in- 
spiration and guidance. 

The Committee on Public Relations is still 
working away at a survey of the group to 
ascertain the number, type, and kind of com- 
munity contacts made by schoolmen, or 
which schoolmen believe might be made with 
benefit to the school and the public. This 
work should be very fruitful when com- 
pleted. 

Second, the group realized that vested in- 
terests may disseminate propaganda and 
charge the cost to a water bill, an electric- 
light bill, or make it a part of some other 
public-service charge. They sensed that lead- 
ing dailies, because of the hazard to their 
advertising, could not be depended upon to 
disseminate information concerning legisla- 
tive investigations which expose selfish cor- 
porate interests. They believed that there 
was need for some group to render such pub- 
lic service. There was widespread recogni- 
tion of the need to know the purposes behind 
many State and pseudo-civic organizations, a 
need to know whether they existed definitely 
for the purpose of opposing the social serv- 
ices of government or whether they were 
honestly organized for the purpose of ad- 
vancing social progress. 

Much illuminating information has been 
gathered and disseminated to men in the 
field. 

One piece of information was a letter* 
from President A. F. Hockenbeamer of the 
Pacific Gas and Electric Company, San 
Francisco, California, to Mr. A. W. Robert- 
son, President, Philadelphia Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, in which was related 
the convenient method of cementing friend- 
ship between his company and some two 
hundred banks of California—by keeping 
some million and a half dollars on deposit 
without taking interest ; and giving the banks 


1 Exhibit No. 4470, Senate Document 92, 70th Con- 
gress, First Session Federal Trade Commission's Investi- 
gation of the Activities of the Power Companies in the 
United States [June 27, 1929]. 
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the assurance that any checks received from 
them for the sale of P.G. and E. stock would 
be immediately redeposited with the bank 
and left there so long as the company did 
not need it! 

As Will Rogers once said, in his daily 
column, when the crisis is over, we will not 
point with pride to the conduct of the banks 
during this time of stress and trial! But that 
is another story. 

Another illuminating piece of information 
was the presentation of facts showing the 
relationship between the public utilities in 
California and the California Taxpayers’ 
Association : 


1. One utility official who is also a director of 
the California Taxpayers’ Association drew a sal- 
ary of $100,000 per year. 

2. Another official drew $75,000. 


3. Total salary of public-utility officials in the 
State of California who received $5,000 a year and 
over amounted to $8,601,690.49. 


4. Of the utilities which support the California 
Taxpayers’ Association the power-company group 
alone makes an annual contribution to the Associa- 
tion of $30,000. It pays $24,000 a year for State- 
wide advertising and even spends $3,600 a year 
for radio broadcasting. 


5. And State Senator Herbert C. Jones says :‘ 
“It is an astonishing fact that these power com- 
panies pay the dues of their employees in our 
various service clubs and of their executives in 
numerous high-priced, fashionable social clubs. It 
is easy to see how any movement launched in these 
clubs to correct abuses by utilities could be quick- 
ly blocked and discredited.” 


Still other and even more illuminating 
facts have come to light and to the attention 
of schoolmen, citizens, and surprised local 
chambers of commerce concerning the activi- 
ties of the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


It is true that the bill which the supporters of 
the public-school system regarded as the most 
objectionable measure of the whole hostile pro- 
gram (legislation designed to wreck the school 
system) was a bill sponsored by the State Chamber 
of Commerce which takes from boards of educa- 
tion the control of school budgets and turns this 
authority over to political boards—namely, boards 


of supervisors. It is also a fact that the same 
group of legislators who supported this proposal 
of yours were supporting the hostile legislation 
of all the other groups above mentioned. In fact, 
a group of legislators took the result of the re- 
search of California Taxpayers’ Association and 
presented it under their own names in the report 
of the Senate Fact Finding Committee. 

Furthermore, the industrial interests that 
dominate the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce are substantially the same interests that 
dominate the State Chamber of Commerce and 
the California Taxpayers’ Association. In many 
instances the leaders in your Chamber of Com- 
merce are also the leaders in the California Tax- 
payers’ Association.’ 

This letter, written January 12, 1934, has 
not yet been answered. Schoolmen and pub- 
lic-minded citizens are alert and believe that 
until those destructive critics of our educa- 
tional program are willing to make some 
definite constructive proposals or come out 
in favor of a positive educational program, 
it is only reasonable to assume that their 
position remains the same. 

Finally, there was the realization that, in 
many instances because of stimulation from 
forces opposed to public education, the pub- 
lic itself was not en rapport with the schools. 
It was evident that the parents whose chil- 
dren schoolmen were serving most loyally 
and faithfully doubted the efficacy of the 
work being done, and were reluctant in their 
support of an institution established for the 
benefit and hope of their children. It was 
evident that the school had either advanced 
more rapidly than its beneficiaries were able 
to appreciate, or else schoolmen had neg- 
lected to inform the public of its purposes 
and program. It was thought necessary to 
help the public rethink its school program. 

In order to meet this need a group of 
some twenty men met under an able leader to 
consider the conference method as a means 
of interpreting the schools to the public. 

“Is it possible,” they asked, “for school- 


1 Letter of Mrs. Maud Clark Glasson, State Chairman 
of the Committee on Vocational Opportunities for the 
American Association of University Women, to the State 
Chamber of Commerce asking them to state their position 
on educational matters. 
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men to meet laymen on common ground and 
exchange their best thought for the benefit 
of children and society? 

“What is the best procedure to pursue to 
learn what the parent expects and wants 
from the school for the children? 

“How may we convince the public that we 
want to serve in the best interests of child- 
hood and society ?” 

The group had but several conferences be- 
fore it discovered that there were inherent 
in the conference method many possibilities 
—possibilities for bringing schoolmen to- 
gether for pooled judgment and united ac- 
tion, possibilities for administrators to de- 
rive the best thought from teachers and to 
interpret the school with them, and even 
greater possibilities, perhaps, of learning 
from children what they think and expect of 
the school. 

As a result of this training in the confer- 
ence method, a number of the men ventured 
to conduct conferences with Dads’ Clubs and 
Parent-Teachers Association groups to con- 
sider such questions as: 

What do you want your child to learn? 

What is the purpose of art (or other specific 
subjects) in education? 

What do you want your child to be? 

What are the qualifications of a good citizen? 

To what extent can we allow controversial 
subjects in the classroom? 

What are the “fads and frills” of education? 


Groups of schoolmen have met to con- 
sider some of the implications of the present 
social and economic situation for school peo- 
ple. They have discussed such questions as: 


In view of the activities and political influence 
of public utilities and of banks, what should be 
the attitude of school people towards public own- 
ership of utilities and the nationalization of banks? 

Is there any political movement in America 
today whose program incorporates the best social 


insights of specialists in the fields of education, 
recreation, parks, libraries, health and medicine, 
utilities, banks, unemployment and old age—which, 
in short, has a comprehensive program that re- 
flects social responsibility throughout? 

What is the significance for democracy of the 
tremendous psychological pressures of such social- 
ly irresponsible commercial agencies as the press, 
radio, advertising, movies, and 
opinion and disposition? 

In view of the great pressure of commercial 
advertising upon the time and substance of con- 
sumers, what hope is there that the political, cultur- 
al, and esthetic activities will secure the proper 
attention of consumers? 

What significance has the phenomena of over- 
production, underconsumption, and unemployment 
for our educational program? What about edu- 
cational economies? What about our socio-political 
economic philosophy? 

What should be the attitude of professional 
people towards labor unions? 


lobbies upon 


Other groups, and they are active teachers, 
are meeting voluntarily to discuss ways and 
means in which they may give greater vi- 
tality to their subjects—biology, chemistry, 
physics, the social sciences—to adjust better 
the children to the changing order of the 
New Deal. Through vigorous contact with 
one another, schoolmen are increasingly be- 
coming a part of the social order and giving 
more thought to the problems with which the 
patrons and the children of the schools are 
confronted. 

How far-reaching will be the results of 
these three types of activities will depend 
on the continuing energy and dedication of 
this group to the service of public educa- 
tion. But there is a deepening feeling that 
through the trial and disappointments of 
the crisis in education will emerge a better 
understanding and appreciation of school- 
men for one another, a better understanding 
of the school by the public, and better 
schools. 











Democracy Through Education 
James T. Whittlesey 


Eprtor’s Note: James T. Whittlesey is principal 
of the Boude Storey School, Dallas, Texas. In 
this discussion Mr. Whittlesey contrasts the values 
and effects of education through memorization 
and education through reason. He concludes with 
the values obtained through a type of creative edu- 
cation which must be different from the traditional 
type in order best to serve ademocracy. C.F. A. 


N THE EARLIEST days of our Nation’s 
I existence, Thomas Jefferson, writing to 
his friend Cabell, said: “I am convinced that 
the information of the people at large can 
alone make them safe.—To instruct the mass 
of our citizens in these their rights, interests, 
and duties are the objects of education.” 
Over a hundred years later, Woodrow Wil- 
son wrote in The State: “Without popular 
education no government which rests on 
popular action can long endure. The people 
must be schooled in the knowledge and the 
virtues upon which the maintenance and 
success of free institutions depend.” Be- 
tween the times these two statements were 
made by two of the greatest proponents of 
American democracy, there stretches over a 
century, replete with similar expressions of 
the need for education in the perpetuation of 
American democratic ideals. 

This concern for the perpetuation of 
democratic ideals is reflected in the acts of 
State legislatures. Forty-four States now 
have laws requiring that the Constitution of 
the United States be taught in various grades 
of the public schools. Practically every 
school in America has one or more courses in 
community civics. In spite of the attention 
which has been given to the teaching of citi- 
zenship by our lawmakers, our educators, 
and our public-spirited citizens, it is extreme- 
ly doubtful whether the general level of citi- 
zenship has been raised very much. Writers 
and speakers are not lacking who declare 
that crime is on the increase; that the aver- 


age citizen is not sufficiently interested in 
public affairs even to exercise the right of 
franchise; that our cities are governed by 
“ward bosses” because of the public apathy; 
that the schools have failed to produce the 
right type of citizens. 

The challenge has been thrown to the pub- 
lic schools to do something about it, on the 
ground that the development of citizenship 
is the raison d’étre of education at public 
expense. The schools cannot escape, and do 
not desire to escape their responsibility for 
developing the right kind of citizenship in 
our country. The problem is largely one of 
method and organization. 

Tradition is the greatest hindrance to the 
development of democratic ideals in the 
schools. Tradition has been in practically 
every instance a hampering influence, both 
for the state and for the individual. In both 
cases, China is the classic example. Bound 
for centuries to the traditions of the past, 
hundreds of millions of Chinese people 
have remained practically serfs. The great 
Chinese nation with its vast resources and 
almost unlimited wealth has been for the 
same reason a prey to the other more pro- 
gressive nations of the world. The great 
challenge to education is that it break with 
the past in every instance where the needs 
of present-day living demand a change. The 
junior high schools alone of all the units of 
the public-school system seem to be in a posi- 
tion to strike out towards the realization of 
the real ends of education, unfettered by the 
deadening influence of traditions. 

In this tremendously important matter of 
citizenship, the traditional method was to 
have the pupils study the Constitution, even 
memorizing parts or all of it. If they could 
recite it at the proper time, they were com- 
mended, and usually the longer the recita- 
tion, the greater the commendation. A 
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typical textbook for that type of citizenship 
training written by A. A. Young in 1830 
bore the following pretentious title: /ntro- 
duction to the Science of Government and 
Compend of Constitutional and Civil Juris- 
prudence, Comprehending a General View 
of the Government of United States and of 
the Government of the State of New York, 
together with the Most Important Provisions 
of the Constitutions of the Several States: 
Adapted to Purposes of Instruction in 
Families and Schools. Memorization of facts 
has been one of the traditional methods of 
learning which has been hard to change in 
school practice. 

The other great traditional drawback to 
the development of true democratic citizen- 
ship has been the autocratic organization of 
schools, Dr. Rugg often illustrates the ten- 
acity with which schools cling to traditional 
organization by referring to an incident 
which happened in one of the traditional 
schoolrooms. Of course the desks were 
screwed to the floor in rows, because that 
was the way desks had always been fixed. 
A cyclone struck the little schoolhouse, tak- 
ing away the roof and most of the walls, but 
after the storm was over, there sat the desks, 
still screwed to the floor in rows, a realistic 
proof of the resistance of tradition to the 
changes of time or the fury of the elements. 
Traditional organization placed the teacher 
as commander and the pupil as obeyer. It 
was, and still is, the easiest way, but it does 
not contribute to the perpetuation of demo- 
cratic ideals. 

As a child of democracy, education is un- 
der a very real obligation to contribute to 
the perpetuation of democratic ideals, but, 
even beyond any sense of original obligation, 
the enrichment of human life by preparing 
boys and girls to live abundantly in the “land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” Just 
what are the ideals of democracy that we 
wish to perpetuate? For the individual, it is 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness” ; 
for the body politic it is “government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 
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In order to ensure these democratic ideals 
for the individual and for the state, educa- 
tion must be creative. The boys and girls 
must be given opportunities to develop from 
within, rather than to perform tasks which 
are imposed by a teacher or by a “system.” 
“Life” means abundant living, not mere 
existence. It can only be achieved as the 
pupils develop broad appreciations of music, 
of art, of literature, of honesty, of the 
sacredness of personality, of all the thousand 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual values in 
life. “Liberty” implies freedom from all the 
fears which arise from ignorance and half 
truths, from a sense of inferiority, from a 
feeling that others have been unduly fav- 
ored. “The pursuit of happiness” involves 
choosing a lifework and following it un- 
hampered, choosing a mode of living in the 
light of the best wisdom of the ages, choos- 
ing a mate and making a home in the full 
knowledge of the responsibilities which it 
involves and the abilities required to main- 
tain it successfully. 

In relation to the state, “government of 
the people” implies the development of in- 
telligent leadership in whatever individual 
it may be found. Government “by the people” 
involves the development of intelligent fol- 
lowership. Only when the wise are leading 
the wise can true democracy be expected. 
Government “for the people” demands the 
development of the attitude of working for 
the common good by both intelligent leaders 
and intelligent followers. 

This is the challenge to modern education. 
The task of the schools is to provide the en- 
vironment in which democracy can flourish 
and to devise opportunities for the develop- 
ment of those knowledges, skills, and atti- 
tudes which will be conducive to abundant 
living. Then, and only then, shall education 
have fulfilled its responsibility to the indi- 
vidual and to the state. If this service is not 
rendered by education, what institution of 
society or group of individuals is prepared 
to accomplish the task? 











The Teacher as a Factor in Civic Affairs 
George Hook 


Eprtor’s Note: George Hook is principal of Baker 
Junior High School, Denver, Colorado. Mr. Hook 
suggests some of the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions incumbent upon teachers who are responsible 
for the training of our future citizens and who 
draw their pay checks from the public treasury. He 
also sets out how the teacher may meet these 
obligations and responsibilities through profession- 
al, civic, and political activities without compromise 
of position or show of personal ambition. 


C.F. A. 


GREAT DEAL has been written about the 
A teacher as a teacher, and but little has 
been written about the teacher as a factor 
in civic affairs. 

Perhaps the fact that so little has been 
written on the subject, may suggest the idea 
that there was relatively little that could be 
written ; but even if this could be established 
as a fact, it must become a rapidly diminish- 
ing fact, for life with all its interests and 
intricacies must be known and experienced 
by him who would interpret it to today’s 
children. 

It is not only the privilege but the duty of 
the teacher to make first-hand contacts with 
people and their problems—to become him- 
self a part of the social structure of which 
he is a student—if he is to be a positive force 
in his profession. 

Professional duties as well as personal 
pursuits in the community cannot help 
widening the horizon and deepening the ex- 
perience of the teacher as teacher. 

Quite aside from the teacher’s profession- 
al gain, the teacher has a double privilege 
and duty growing out of his participation in 
civic life: that of personal development and 
of community service. 

Every individual has the right so to order 
his life that his individual talents may be 
developed and that his fundamental urges 
may be expressed with the hope that growth 
and happiness may result. Whether the state 


exists for the individual, or the individual 
exists for the state, the fact remains that 
the development of the individual is a 
worthy and necessary objective. 

By participating in the civic activities of 
the community the teacher not only gains 
professionally and personally, but he be- 
comes a social factor; and it is here that he 
must assume the role, not of teacher, but of 
individual. Teachers, administrators, and 
boards of education are becoming increas- 
ingly aware of the teacher’s manifold citizen- 
ship privileges and responsibilities—in poli- 
tics, religion, recreation, business, and social 
life. 

Consider briefly one instance of such 
awareness in the matter of politics. In a 
recent letter to the superintendent of schools 
in Denver, the president of the High School 
Masters’ Guild writes: 


There is a growing feeling, as manifest in 
numerous magazine articles, that too little at- 
tention is paid by members of the teaching pro- 
fession to problems of government. Almost every 
profession is represented in the State legislature, 
which is supposed to represent all the people. It 
would seem that, because of certain training and 
profession, and as students of social conditions 
and needs, certain teachers or administrators might 
be preéminently qualified to represent the people 
on certain legislative bodies. 


In reply, the superintendent stated the 
position of the administration : 


. we do not wish to be in the position of 
directing, by the force of expressed attitude or sug- 
gestion, any of our people to enter such activity 
as your questions imply, but both the Board of 
Education and I wish to express our approval of 
such activity, within reasonable limits, and .. . 
we wish also to commend it. 

If a member of our corps were to be elected 
to the legislature, to take a specific illustration, 
such person would be given a leave of absence 
without pay for the time the legislature would be 
in session. This leave would have no effect upon 
his tenure as a teacher. 
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If a teacher is seeking election to a politi- 
cal office, obviously he must participate in 
political campaigns. The expediency of the 
individual’s engaging in partisan politics may 
be open to question on the ground that he 
is a servant of all the people in his pro- 
fession. His activity may be less open to 
question if his campaigning is carried on 
through the educational “bloc” of which he 
should be a select representative. Slowly but 
surely influence in politics is being wielded 
by various blocs or “pressure” groups such 
as labor, education, racial, taxpayers, reli- 
gious, and others. Education is recognized as 
an asset to all; and the teacher who, as a 
representative of education, seeks election, 
is much less likely to be considered partisan 
or selfish in his motives. 

One educator writes: “A teacher should 
participate sufficiently in political affairs to 
learn their meaning and to secure impres- 
sions and information necessary to proper 
interpretations to students of different 
phases of our political life.” 

It is indeed true that participation in 
politics makes a teacher a better teacher; it 
is equally true that teaching and the con- 
sequent knowledge of human nature, social 
problems, and the government of the young 
make a teacher a more effective individual 
in dealing with social problems, of which 
politics is a part. 

The principles that apply to political par- 
ticipation apply also to the teacher’s social 
and civic life. Viewed from the standpoint 
of individual liberty, the teacher has the 
right to decide for himself which groups 
shall claim his membership, But in all things 
he must remember that professionally he 
represents all groups, and in so doing he 
must jealously guard against affiliations that 
will brand him as narrow or self-seeking. 
His range of interests must be sufficiently 
wide and varied to represent fairly a cross 
section of the life of the community he 
serves. On the other hand, the number of 
associations that are possible are so numer- 


ous as to make many impossible. To be a 
positive and integrated force as an individual 
in the community, the teacher must find a 
niche in which his interest and ability will 
enable him to make a real contribution to 
the group. Luncheon clubs, churches, Boy 
Scout councils, chambers of commerce, and 
other representative groups who, by vote or 
stated policy, seek to create certain favor- 
able attitudes in the public mind, need the 
experience of the educator to interpret edu- 
cation and certain social-welfare points of 
view. 

In cities and smaller communities all over 
the country teachers are exercising influence 
and leadership in civic affairs. Here is one 
who several times has been president of a 
civic forum club. Another has served on the 
board of trustees of a college the past twenty 
years. Through the initiative of one, a home 
for mentally defective children has been es- 
tablished and maintained. Another has fur- 
nished leadership in the creation of a “foun- 
dation,” a fund held in trust to meet 
emergency needs of unfortunate people in 
critical times. Through his first-hand knowl- 
edge of social conditions in the immediate 
community of his school, another has largely 
directed the policy of a citizens’ league for 
crime prevention. These examples could be 
multiplied many times. 

In his activities in civic affairs, the teacher 
cannot, and often should not, entirely dis- 
sociate himself from his profession. His acts 
as a private citizen or as civic leader must 
always be consistent with the ethics of his 
profession. But he must bear in mind that 
he is a full-fledged citizen whose privileges 
are not different from those of other citizens. 
Too long the teacher has lacked courage or 
a working stock of social ideas which would 
enable him to meet his fellows on an 
equality. It is now high time that he “claim 
his rights and accept his responsibilities as 
a citizen and meet his peers from other call- 
ings in the arena of political and cultural 
controversy.” 








~~ 





Adjusting the High-School 
Athletic Program 


J. D. Hull 


Eprror’s Note: J. D. Hull is principal of the High 
School, Springfield, Missouri; has his doctor of 
philosophy degree from Yale University; and has 
served in his present position for ten years, long 
enough to win the respect and confidence of his 
patrons. Dr. Hull has done what few high-school 
administrators have been able to do: He has 
secured the codperative approval of local sport 
editors, radio announcers, and other public and 
semipublic supporters in a program of intramural 
athletic sports that has enabled him and his faculty 
to discontinue costly intercity competitive athletics 
to the advantage of greater participation and re- 
duced appropriations. C.F. A. 


S EDUCATORS we are accustomed to speak- 
A ers and writers who deplore an over- 
emphasis on inter-high-school football. The 
injuring of boys in the strain of intense 
competition, the training of the few at the 
expense of the many, the encouraging of im- 
mature specialization in a game which can- 
not be carried over into adult life, and the 
development of maladjusted boys by subject- 
ing them to blind hero worship are some 
of the more commonplace criticisms hurled 
at the sport. Frequently we agree with the 
critics but too often we give no more serious 
consideration to the improvement of a given 
situation than we would to the improvement 
of the weather. The present economic situa- 
tion, with the attendant evaluating and either 
justifying or discarding of every school ac- 
tivity, provides excellent opportunities for 
the pruning, balancing, and general purging 
of our athletic programs. 

It is not here maintained that all inter- 
high-school athletic activities should be 
abandoned. Undoubtedly many of them have 
their places in our educational scheme. Al- 
though a good case might be made for such 
a proposal, it is not even maintained that all 
inter-high-school football should be abol- 


ished. There are many high schools which 
are easily able to finance interschool foot- 
ball properly and to provide necessarily ex- 
pensive protective equipment for the intense 
competition of the game. These schools are 
located either in wealthy school districts or 
in districts so near to numerous rival schools 
that the traveling expenses of the teams are 
not excessive. In many of these schools the 
representative teams do not constitute the 
entire boys’ physical-education programs and 
the representative teams are not developed 
at the expense of the boys unable to be 
chosen for the teams. And perhaps in some 
of these schools football heroes do not gain 
from local sports writers and from local 
athletic fans fatuous and inflated notions of 
their own importance which must be later 
dissipated by the stern and often sickening 
shocks of cold reality. 

It is maintained that, in many high schools 
of the country, interschool football as now 
carried on cannot be justified and that it 
is possible to abandon the practice without 
disturbing school support. On the contrary 
it presents an opportunity of disarming some 
of the critics of the school. 

The schools which clearly are not justified 
in continuing interschool football are those 
which are spending, on high-pressure meth- 
ods, time and energy designed to maintain 
a student and a public interest in the sport. 
In many institutions the interest in inter- 
school football is a dying ember continually 
fanned to life by coaches and administrators. 
It takes many artificial pep sessions to sup- 
port the season. Even boys and girls who 
are aggressive arti vociferous in their ex- 
pression of this type of school spirit seem 
vainly to be trying to catch the spark of a 
sentimental devotion to a cause. They have 
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read about undying devotion to the dear old 
school but it’s a bit unreal to them. They are 
often merely enacting a part and paying lip 
service to a spectacle to which the public 
assumes they have an undying personal 
loyalty. It is quite probable that this lack 
of interest is not merely a negative thing. 
These boys and girls are beginning to de- 
velop a sense of values which scorns the 
mob spirit and an emphasis on extrinsic in- 
terest. They should be encouraged. The ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of inter-high- 
school football are rather evenly balanced 
under optimum circumstances. If the pro- 
gram cannot be financed without artificial 
stimulus (and very often great effort is 
needed to provide the proper expensive 
equipment ), then a general anesthetic should 
be administered to interschool football and 
an intramural program of some sort should 
be developed to take its place. 

Exclusive or even major emphasis on an 
intramural program is one way of providing 
an element of that refinement of the com- 
petitive spirit which seems to be so much 
needed in our life today. It provides an 
intrinsic motive so that a boy may be guided 
by the love of the game rather than a desire 
to demonstrate his superiority in the lime- 
light afforded by intense competition. There 
is something wholesome about boys play- 
ing a game because they enjoy it and some- 
thing entirely specious about their playing it 
in partisan passion for the plaudits of a mul- 
titude of frenzied followers. Those individu- 
als who must have the thrill that comes from 
the approval of the crowd are extremely 
limited in their recreative possibilities. 

Whiie inter-high-school football has been 
considered a dangerous occupation and there 
has been much public demand for its re- 
form, there has been little public demand 
that it be abolished. School officials who have 
considered such a step have doubtless been 
deterred by the influence of local followers 
of the sport and possibly by the influence 
of coaches who felt they had vested interests 
to defend. The Senior High School of 
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Springfield, Missouri, has recently aban- 
doned interschool football for an intramural 
program and the move seems to have met 
with general approval in the community. 
There have certainly been no evidences of 
friction about the matter either within or 
without the school. It is rather generally 
felt that the objectives of the department of 
physical education will be more fully at- 
tained with an attendant economy of time, 
money, and energy. 

Football has been an interschool sport in 
the Springfield Senior High School for the 
past thirty years. That it has been fairly 
successful when measured by competitive 
standards may be attested by the fact that 
during the past ten years the school has won 
approximately four fifths of the games 
scheduled. In no one of those seasons did 
the school fail to win a majority of the 
games. However, this very fact has militated 
against the financial success of the competi- 
tive program. With only occasional excep- 
tions smaller schools nearby have refused to 
engage in football contests with the Spring- 
field High School. (Probably quite properly 
so since differences in the weight and 
strength of two contesting teams tend to 
increase the possibilities of serious acci- 
dents.) The nearest schools of comparable 
size (approximately two thousand pupils) 
are almost two hundred miles away and since 
two colleges in the city help to divide ath!etic 
interest, it has always been a difficult maiter 
to finance the long trips which the teams 
must necessarily make in competing with 
distant schools, 

Thus for many years it has been a difficult 
struggle to carry on a football program and 
maintain the athletic association in a solvent 
condition. However, this has always been 
done. Expenditures have been regulated so 
that the athletic association has been and is 
at present in a solvent condition. 

At intervals during the past three or four 
years, the principal of the school and the 
superintendent of schools have held con- 
versations with the head football coach con- 
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cerning the possibilities of abandoning inter- 
school football. The coach was encouraged 
in a feeling of security and in the feeling 
that his task was the building of worth- 
while habits and attitudes rather than the 
winning of games. Probably the thing which 
caused the head coach to be willing to recom- 
mend whole-heartedly the abandonment of 
football was the fact that last spring he held 
spring football practice and found that great 
numbers of the boys actually enjoyed the 
game. They came out and played for the 
fun of it and not merely to triumph in glory 
over a traditional rival school. Thus en- 
couraged, the football coach expiained his 
plan to local sports writers and was able to 
enlist their support. They even promised to 
give as much publicity to an intramural pro- 
gram as they had been giving to the inter- 
school program. 

The proposal was next presented to the 
athletic committee of the school. It was the 
unanimous opinion of this committee that 
the time and energy spent on interschool 
games could not be justified and that the 
money spent for officials and transportation 
of teams would be more wisely spent on 
an intramural program for a greater number 
of boys. 

Accordingly a formal letter was presented 
to the superintendent of schools (by the 
principal and the coach) recommending that 
an intramural program be substituted for an 


interschool program in football and request- 
ing that the board of education underwrite 
the cost of it since the new program would 
be in the nature of a physical-education pro- 
gram for all the boys of the school. 

The superintendent of schools and the 
board of education were unanimous in en- 
dorsing the plan. Thus far, nothing but 
praise for the new program has come from 
the community. From the student body of 
the school, the only objections have come 
from two members of the first football team. 

The athletic coach and the school officials 
feel that they have made a slight step to- 
wards more reasonable, more mature, and 
less primitive attitudes and practices. It is 
recognized that an intramural program must 
be carefully organized and guided. Without 
proper equipment and guidance, there are 
possibilities of greater physical injuries to 
participants than in the interschool program. 
It is recognized that varying policies in 
different athletic activities are not entirely 
consistent. Possibly even intramural foot- 
ball should not have been approved. Perhaps 
touch football will prove to be more practical 
and desirable. However, progress is rarely 
made on an even front. It is only by taking 
advantage of the characteristics of different 
times and of different localities, here a little 
and there a little (a kind of opportunism if 
you will), that we are eventually able to 
make genuine progress along a broad front. 
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School Radio 


Russell V. Burkhard 


Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Burkhard is principal of the 
Frank A. Day Junior High School of Newtonville, 
Massachusetts. This work is not radio—it is in- 
finitely better than radio for it is pupil activity. 

F. E. L. 


T 1s Thursday morning, the clock ticks 
I around to 8.35. “Stand by,” calls the 
operator at the control board. The pupil 
assistant signals, “All quiet,” and the F. A. 
Day pupil broadcasting crew goes into action 
on their regular weekly program. Back in the 
homerooms throughout the school are seated 
about 650 ear-minded junior-high-school 
youngsters. 

In our experimentation thus far we have 
found it beneficial to organize as the Day 
Broadcasting Club under the direction of one 
of our faculty, Alden Read. Our school prac- 
tice, together with experience gained from 
the large Boston broadcasting stations, en- 
courage us to anticipate the development of 
national radio time for public-school pupils. 

The periodic exchange of ideas and prob- 
lems and activities by pupils, for pupils, we 
believe will contribute in no small way to a 
better social understanding. 

It is a thought-provoking job to plan the 
sequence and content of the programs. The 
rehearsals and final weekly offerings, of 
course, have their educational implication. 
We feel that these social experiences are 
rather valuable for the youngsters. Quite be- 
yond the interest factor, the contacts are ex- 
ploratory. Furthermore, they give an actual 
sampling of a very possible vocation, as well 
as coordination with the whole school. 

Musical offerings and dramas have been 
given. Short travelogues are due for an 
inning, for there are several pupils who have 
traveled widely. The whole business is sub- 
ject to change without notice. Teachers and 
pupils alike are quick to watch for items of 
appeal, modifying the programs as occasion 
requires. 


The reader will note that in the manu- 
script of the week in which this was written 
there was a distinct attempt by the lead-off 
girl to feature school news first. Another 
pupil gave the city items, another the State, 
national, and world wide. For some time it 
has been found of value to offer a short 
question, often applicable to the season. The 
most thoughtful reply dropped in the radio 
answer box is read by the author the follow- 
ing week. 

The F. A. Day School opens its daily work 
with a twenty-minute homeroom session. 
Representing as it does the entire cross sec- 
tion of the school population, it seems to be 
best adapted for the radio offering. Not only 
is there a follow-up of the material with the 
homeroom group, but also it is applied in as 
many recitation divisions as it is effective. 

There is a sincere effort to put as much 
as possible of the planning and delivering of 
these broadcasts into the pupils’ hands. Oc- 
casionally they look forward to the few 
times when they have and may continue to 
put their material over an honest-to-good- 
ness commercial “mike” for the folks at 
school and home. 

The following children are introduced to 
the reader as they appear before the micro- 
phone with their script: 


School News by Clara S. 


Good morning everybody! This is the weekly 
broadcast coming to you over the F. A. Day net- 
work. 

Here is the school news! 

We want to welcome back the pupils who have 
been absent from school because of illness and 
also the staff. This is the first time in several 
weeks that our attendance record has come back 
anywhere near normal. 

We have been having marvelous days to plan 
vigorous hikes. Mr. B. urges all the boys and girls 
to get out in the sunshine while we have it. His 
suggestion is to substitute roller skates for ice 
skates. How about it? 
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The student patrol and student council have 
just had some especially good news! They have 
been offered the opportunity to go into the Boston 
Garden February 4 and see a hockey match under 
the management of the Boston Bruins. Through 
the kindness of Mr. Ross, we have been donated 
a block of 100 seats. It certainly is great to be a 
member of the council or patrol with this and the 
Provincetown trip to look forward to. 

This is a good time to stop and ask ourselves, 
Are we doing all we can to help the school? We 
sometimes become lax in the middle of the year. 


City news as reported by Frederic F. 

Since November first when the city took over 
the running of the school cafeterias in Newton, 
even though they have tried to run them on a no- 
profit basis, a profit of $2,000 has been accumu- 
lated. In order to make up for this profit, in the 
future all bread will have 15 per cent more butter 
on it than formerly, and with the hot dish there 
will be an extra vegetable at no extra cost. 

On Monday, January 16, Mayor Weeks sub- 
mitted the city budget for 1933 to the Board of 
Aldermen. The budget is nearly half a million 
dollars less than in the preceding year. 


State news as reported by Margaret C. 


A policy of rigid economy combined with salary 
reductions for all State employees, the elimination 
of certain State divisions, and the transfer of 
$8,000,000 from the highway fund to the general 
revenue account will permit the Commonwealth 
to balance its budget this year with the imposition 
of a State tax of $8,750,000, Governor Ely told the 
legislature yesterday in his annual budget message. 
Is this a way out of the depression or another 
blind alley? 


National news as reported by Barbara E. 


The President-elect, after his visit with Senator 
George Norris to the Muscle Shoals power plant, 
promised that the Shoals will no longer be idle. 
The Governor intends to let the people own, oper- 
ate, and profit by the plant in connection with 
agriculture, industry, forestry, and flood control, 
in addition to power development. The people of 
Nebraska should never forget this fight by Senator 
Norris for public control and use of its own prop- 
erty at Muscle Shoals. 

A new twentieth amendment has been added to 
our constitution, Missouri being the thirty-sixth 
State. It is known as the Lame Duck Amendment. 


Wiliam W.’s report 


Great Britain yesterday accepted President-elect 
Roosevelt’s terms for discussion of its war debt 
but made no reservation against deciding what 


questions wiil be considered by the world economic 
conference until there is a general meeting of all 
nations to be represented there. 

In Paris, American Ambassador Edge sought 
to ascertain the French Government’s intentions on 
war-debt payment, but Premier Paul-Boncour 
avoided indicating his course. There were authori- 
tative intimations that France wished to wait and 
see what would happen to the Anglo-American 
talk. 


“Did you know?” as reported by Aldridge H. and 
William K. 


That about $1,000,000 is spent daily to feed the 
cherished household pets of 20 million American 
families? 

That nearly 40,000,000 board feet of lumber are 
used annually to make lead pencils for American 
consumption? 

That a banyan tree in India has been known to 
shelter 7,000 men? The circumference of its spread 
of branches is 3,000 feet? 

The average life of a dollar bill is 9 months? 

That in the ages men have eaten certain parts 
of human beings and animals to obtain the knowl- 
edge they retained? However, the Tartars carried 
this idea further by eating books? 


Radio answer to last week’s question by Jack A. 


Capitalism is the economic organization of so- 
ciety in the interests of those who control capital 
or wealth. It allows and protects private profit. The 
natural resources of a country, such as the land, 
minerals, water power, forests, oil, and all basic 
economic activities, are operated for private profit 
and controlled by a few individuals. Under this 
system, property is more important than people; 
the strong exploit the weak and dividends are 
considered more important than wages. 


The following was given by William K. 

Here are some questions found in the question 
box. What does the W stand for before the letters 
of a radio station? W and K stand for United 
States, while C for Canada, N for Mexico, etc. 
Either 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8 after the W or K mean the 
section of the country. Here it would be 1 such as 
WIKAU. Letters like WEE1 or WNAC are ob- 
tained through special permission. Just where is 
the Hoover Dam located? The Hoover Dam is 
located on the Colorado River about 85 miles from 
the El Tovar Hotel on the south rim of Grand 
Canyon. By the Colorado River it would be 185. 
What do they do with the money taken in from 
basketball games? It is placed in the general fund. 

The question for this week is “What is Social- 
ism?” I will repeat. Signing off until next week. 
So long. 
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The Merritt Business School 
R. E. Rutledge 


Eprtor’s Note: Here is a real school that tackles 
its problem of education without bothering about 
the usual frills. Mr. Rutledge is the principal. Mer- 
ritt is a public school in Oakland, California. 

F. E. L. 


HE Merritt Business School was 

founded in August 1929 with the ex- 
press purpose of providing intensive train- 
ing for entrance to business occupations of 
all types justified by the opportunities for 
employment in the community. It also was 
to provide continuation education on all 
levels of business desired by persons en- 
gaged in commercial occupations. Formerly 
a compulsory continuation school, Merritt 
has rapidly become an adult school, as the 
following data indicate: 

1. For the current semester up to February 15, 
1,568 students have been enrolled in the day 
school. 

2. The number of women enrolled is almost four 
times the number of men. 

3. The proportion of students with college train- 
ing is increasing. The number of college gradu- 
ates exceeds the number of compulsory con- 
tinuation students. The compulsory group 
constitutes 4.2 per cent of the school population ; 
the college-graduate group, 4.8 per cent. 
From the beginning, the school has been 

free to experiment with various types of 
curriculum, codrdination, counseling, and 
administration. An attempt has been made to 
apply proved principles of vocational educa- 
tion as developed in the trade and industrial 
field insofar as applicable to commercial edu- 
cation. 

A continuous survey of commercial occu- 
pations in the Bay Region is carried on. Job 
analyses are made of the duties of workers 
in various organizations. Summaries of the 
survey findings are placed in the hands of 
each faculty member at frequent intervals. 
Course organization and content are changed 
whenever new data are found to warrant 


changes. Counseling is made significant be- 
cause advice is based upon up-to-date facts. 

Based upon the findings from a survey of 
186 firms with 3,462 employees, the follow- 
ing facts seem significant: 


1, There is an increasing demand for workers who 
are high-school graduates, eighteen years of age 
or over. 

2. The employer requires additional training in 
commercial work beyond the regular high- 
school commercial course. 

3. The office worker of today must be trained in 
a variety of skills. In a study of 165 stenographic 
jobs, 107 duties were involved; in 106 book- 
keeping jobs, 117 duties. The ten most frequently 
reported duties of stenographers are: (165 cases 
studied, listed in order of frequency) 


Dictation and transcription .......... 155 
Ps ibadataas Muuwisenubadewieaeann 76 
Operate dictaphone or ediphone ...... 31 
Type various reports ................ 28 
General clerical duties .............. 26 
CN a ny cu avedac cnn 23 
Cut stencils (mimeograph) .......... 19 
Operate mimeograph ................ 14 
Compose own letters ................ 9 
Operate calculating machine .......... 9 


Based upon studies of present require- 
ments of business, students are advised that: 
1. Work experience is a necessary part of prepara- 

tion for success. 

2. One should acquire all possible general educa- 
tion before taking up skill training. 

3. Prolonged training before and after entrance 
to an occupation is essential to holding a job 
and gaining promotion in these times. 

New courses developed as a result of these 
surveys include personal development, ap- 
plied psychology, records and reports, and 
business vocabulary and spelling. Personal 
development and applied psychology are de- 
signed to meet the business man’s demands 
that the workers possess poise and good taste 
and that they be conscious of their influence 
upon the public with whom they come in 
contact. 
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While many students take something of 
every subject offered in the school during 
their stay, each is urged to carry only one 
major at a given time. Minor subjects for 
one major may become majors if special in- 
terest develops. Examples are machine cal- 
culation, filing, stencil cutting, machine 
operation, and dictating machines. 

Students may enter at any time except in 
beginning shorthand; in this field new 
classes are formed twice each semester. 
Leaves of absence are granted at any time, 
but students absent three days without leave 
are dropped from membership and can be 
re-admitted only by special application show- 
ing cause for deserving special consideration. 
No other attempt is made to enforce attend- 
ance, though frequent cutting of any class is 
considered as evidence of lack of interest 
and the student is requested to drop the sub- 
ject. 

Achievement tests are given frequently 
and the students are shown the distributions 
of scores so that they may judge their own 
progress. No reports are made to parents 
or students, no course credits are offered, 
and no diploma is issued. Any person or stu- 
dent may apply for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency in any skill, and upon passing a per- 
formance test be given a Merritt Certificate 
of Ability in the skill. This testing service is 
used by outside public placement agencies 
and by some personnel directors in rating 
applicants. 

All placement service for commercial oc- 
cupations for the school system has been cen- 
tralized at Merritt. High-school commercial 
graduates may register for employment 
without enrolling in the school, though most 
of them now expect to continue their train- 
ing until employed. 

Counseling is highly developed. Each stu- 
dent has a faculty adviser and also has the 
benefit of the advice of a special counselor in 
all program changes. Health counseling is 
offered by the school health service, students 
being able to make appointments with a 
physician at any time. Each applicant for 


employment is strongly urged to have a 
physical examination, which is available 
without cost. 

Follow-ups are made of each student en- 
tering employment at frequent intervals un- 
til he is orientated on the job. The contacts 
thus made reveal weaknesses in our training 
when they exist and form the basis of a 
friendly relationship between the school and 
the employing firm. 

Advanced students are given actual of- 
fice experience without pay in school and 
welfare-organization offices. In addition, 
seventy half-time-paid junior clerkships 
are available in the offices of the schools 
throughout the city. These positions are open 
only to Merritt students and are filled by 
competitive examination, 

The office-experience department of the 
school together with the duplicating depart- 
ment handle a tremendous volume of pro- 
duction work for the various schools, board 
of education offices, and the fifty-three Com- 
munity Chest agencies. No paid work is ac- 
cepted. 

Needless to say, every faculty member is 
constantly engaged in curriculum construc- 
tion. Job sheets, projects, practice materials, 
and handbooks are always in the process of 
construction. For example, we are just com- 
pleting originals or revisions in the follow- 
ing fields: 


. Budgets for office records and reports 

. Job sheets for multigraphing 

. Text and testing units in filing 

. Instructional manual in dictaphone and ediphone 
. Handbook on use of the telephone 
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Progress has been made in the direction of 
tying up community efforts in business edu- 
cation to Merritt Business School as a 
center. For example, the following groups 
meet under school sponsorship in the school 
plant: Credit Men’s Lecture course, Bank- 
ing Institute classes, and an insurance-train- 
ing group. 

A sincere attempt is made to conduct the 
school on the basis of freedom for each stu- 
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Take What 


dent. Some of our procedures and policies 
are: 


No rules and regulations 

No required curricula 

No pressure for attendance when not interested 

No semester credits 

Pupils free to change from one instructor or ad- 
viser to another whenever they wish 

The primary program of the school is guidance 
and placement 

Athletic contests are with groups of employed 
workers rather than schools. Such association 
increases placement and trains for adult rec- 
reation 

Work of any honorable kind takes precedence over 
attendance 

The honor roll posted in the most conspicuous spot 


Take What 


“I don’t like Shakespere,” he flung back at 
me, 

Sword-like, the challenge found my heart,— 

Arrogant, foolish, crude! 


My Shakespere! 

I saw the low-ceiled birth-room, 

With the names, in tribute scrawled; 

And passing by, I heard, 

The slow procession of man-kind. 

I saw the garden, where his flowers bloom, 
In fragrant eulogy ; 

The slender spire of Stratford Church, 
Above the brooding Avon, where he sleeps. 
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on the bulletin board is the daily list of those 
who have secured employment 
Assemblies are infrequent and when held are 
definitely vocational. Personnel directors are 
invited to lecture on elements of success; 
fashion shows are held at the opening of each 
season featuring inexpensive yet attractive 
clothing appropriate for business 
That these principles are sound we believe 
is evidenced by the business-like atmosphere, 
the dignity and poise of the students, and 
best of all the hopefulness manifest every- 
where—over 1,000 temporary and perma- 
nent placements since August 1933 and each 
student feeling that today may be his day 
of opportunity. 


He Gives 


And living always in the hearts of men, 

I saw the creatures which his fancy bred,— 
Faithful Cordelia, dying of her love, 
Portia, serene in her integrity, 

Hamlet, the Prince, baffled by life’s cruel jest, 
And dark Macbeth, lost in his darker deeds. 


“Tomorrow, and tomorrow and tomorrow!” 
Far-stretching line of blessing or of bane. 
And so I said — 
“No matter,—take what he gives you now, 
Ere the bright moments pass.” 

RACHEL L. DITHRIDGE 








Latin Lives and Serves 
Kathryn Ormiston Lundy 


Eprtor’s Note: Js Latin a dead language? Is its 
usefulness in junior high schools a dead issue? 
Kathryn Lundy of the West Junior High School 
of Binghamton, New York, evidently feels that 
Latin still lives and can be made to serve more 
than one good purpose in the lives of boys and 
girls. A. D. W. 


EMPORA MUTANTUR ET NOS IN ILLIS MU- 
one. What could be more true than 
the thought expressed by those words in 
regard to teaching the language in which 
they are written. 

Our objective in teaching first-year Latin 
is of course—as it has always been—to build 
a firm and sure foundation for the other 
years of Latin, however many they may be. 
One goes to the seashore or takes an ocean 
voyage because he needs the invigoration of 
the salt air. One whose lungs are weak finds 
benefit through breathing air from fragrant 
pines. And yet one gets the same benefit— 
yes even much greater benefit—if his time 
is occupied pleasantly while these curative 
agencies are at work. And so in West Junior 
we are making the study of first-year Latin 
pleasant and profitable at the same time that 
we are building our foundation. 

We would correlate the study of Latin 
with that of every other subject studied by 
the pupil. We would in fact correlate the 
study of Latin as far as possible with every 
other interest the pupil has. 


CORRELATION WITH ENGLISH 


Such gratifying reactions came from both 
teachers and pupils as a result of a very 
definitely planned program to correlate Eng- 
lish and Latin, that we who planned the pro- 
cedure wondered why we had not done it 
before. It so happened that we of the Latin 
department found ourselves often attempt- 
ing to teach topics like “infinitives” and 
“relative pronouns” to pupils who had little 


knowledge of their use in English. The re- 
sult was disheartening and led to conference 
with the chairman of our English depart- 
ment whose hearty codperation made pos- 
sible a definite scheme whereby the topics 
of English grammar which had to be taught 
at some time during the ninth-grade work 
were taught at least a week before they were 
met in the Latin classes. I shall never forget 
the smiles of understanding and comments 
of appreciation which came from the first 
group which studied Latin relative pronouns 
approximately a week after they had been 
thoroughly drilled in their use in the Eng- 
lish classes. The pupils were dealing with a 
subject they understood and could thus at- 
tack intelligently in Latin. They met and 
mastered a difficult topic easily and were 
gratified by the knowledge that the work 
done in one subject really had a very definite 
value in another. We found it of great value 
in this correlation to agree upon the phrase- 
ology we used in explaining certain topics. 
For instance, in teaching the complementary 
infinitive I always say “this is exactly the 
same use which in your English class you 
call an infinitive phrase used as object of 
the verb.” The English teacher says “Your 
Latin teacher will call this a complementary 
infinitive.” In that way we avoid certain 
doubts which might otherwise arise. 

Again the codperation of the English 
teachers in the matter of composition work 
resulted in a list of desirable topics from 
which the Latin student might select one re- 
quired for collateral reading in the Latin 
course. The reference work necessary before 
writing such compositions met the require- 
ment for the Latin; the composition work 
was judged, criticized, and corrected to the 
satisfaction of the English teacher ; while the 
finished product furnished an invaluable and 
well-nigh inexhaustible source of material 
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for our department paper. The English 
teachers stressed emphatically the fact that 
only the most excellent compositions both 
from the point of view of accurate subject 
matter and of literary expression would be 
selected for publication. The idea had a 
strong appeal; the pupils had an added in- 
centive to exert their best effort ; and the re- 
sults for both the English and Latin depart- 
ments were most gratifying. 


CORRELATION WITH WOODSHOP 


The correlation of Latin with our wood- 
shop has been through the construction of 
projects which have required the guidance 
of instructors and the help of boys trained 
in shopwork combined with the data fur- 
nished by the boys of the Latin department 
who were interested in the construction of a 
definite project in wood. We have had in our 
school several models which were made in 
this way: a Roman house, a Roman camp, 
a peristyle, and several working models of 
military equipment including a ballista, a 
catapult, and a fire-signal tower. 


CORRELATION WITH HOMEMAKING 


The homemaking department has aided in 
planning, cutting, and making all of the cos- 
tumes that we have used in our various pro- 
grams. Through this correlation the girls of 
the Latin department have had some guid- 
ance in sewing and the homemaking girls 
have gained some familiarity with the mode 
of ancient dress. 


CORRELATION WITH SCIENCE 


In the study of biology a pupil meets so 
many words of Latin derivation that it 
seemed wise to concentrate in Latin class on 
a list of words which he would meet in bi- 
ology during the term. One of our instruct- 
ors who realized how much opportunity 
there was for a valuable correlation made 
an alphabetical list of the most important 
words of Latin derivation occurring in each 
term of the biology course. The words were 
then tabulated as follows: 
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A mimeographed list of these words was 
given to each pupil in the Latin classes, all 
of whom are biology students. Early in the 
term we spent two class periods pronounc- 
ing, discussing, and studying the fifty words 
required in the first term’s work. The result 
was a definite understanding of these words 
as they occurred in the biology course and 
a surprisingly large number of Latin words 
learned without any definite request that 
they be memorized. Naturally the Latin stu- 
dent enjoyed recognizing these words as they 
occurred and felt a justifiable pride and gen- 
uine satisfaction in the result of this corre- 
lation. 


CORRELATION WITH ART 


The work of the art department has been 
brought into close correlation with our Latin 
in many ways, the most striking of which 
has been the planning of suitable decorations 
for a Latin room. The first step in this cor- 
relation resulted in a beautiful picture which 
we call “Tarquin and the Sibyl.” This pic- 
ture, painted by an eighth-grade boy who 
was scheduled to take Latin, was first dis- 
played at our birthday assembly program. 
It now holds a very conspicuous place in our 
classroom and marks the first of a series 
of pictures, made by our own pupils, which 
eventually will adorn our walls. 

This correlation with art has been evi- 
denced on several occasions when very in- 
teresting and instructive programs have been 
given by various members of the Latin 
classes. A very talented boy has drawn a 
series of pictures to illustrate an assigned 
story and the members of the class have told 
the story in Latin and indicated its action 
by the use of the pointer. While it has al- 
ways been my plan to have some pupils espe- 
cially prepared for such a program, it is very 
gratifying to see what excellent results can 
be obtained from pupils who had no thought 
of being called on for such a talk. The pupils 
enjoy these illustrated talks very much and 
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take great pride in doing them well. On the 
occasion of one of these illustrated talks 
a mother came to me after the class and said, 
“It is very easy for me to understand now 
why my son is so crazy about his Latin. I 
am sure that if I had had an opportunity to 
study it in such an interesting way I would 
have found it a joy too.” 

And so we would not teach the theory that 
Latin will help later on in English, but we 
will let it help as they go along. We will not 
teach the theory that Latin will help by 
motivation woodshop and homemaking but 
they will discover this in their classwork. 
They will discover themselves that Latin 
helps in the study of science; that art and 
music are motivated by Latin. At the same 
time they will see how in turn all these sub- 
jects contribute to their Latin lessons. 

The keynote of success is genuine inter- 
est in whatever one attempts, and it is by 
stimulating interest that we have more pu- 
pils enrolled in our Latin department at this 
time than we have ever had before. This 
interest has been cultivated by every con- 
ceivable sort of project and device which 
might chance to make an appeal to the stu- 
dent. One of our most valuable projects is 
the making of what we choose to call our 
“dictionary.” This has proved most effective 
in stimulating pupils to master the required 
word list prescribed by our State syllabus. 
The procedure I shall describe in detail. The 
day the project was launched I had on the 
board the nominative singular of the first 
declension nouns in the required list. The 
pupils were instructed to copy these words 
in a single column. Then I asked every pupil 
to find the word agricola in the vocabulary 
of his textbook and to study its vocabulary 
forms and meaning until he felt sure that 
he could write it without having to consult 
the vocabulary again. As soon as a pupil 
had learned the word he was instructed to 
start an “A” page in the Latin-English sec- 
tion of his dictionary. For the first word on 
that page he wrote “agricola, agricolae, M., 
farmer,” and was asked to say the vocabu- 


lary forms at least twice before proceeding 
to the English-Latin step. Here he started 
an “F” page and classified the first word 
“farmer—agricola, agricolae, M.” If the 
pupil follows one word through to the end as 
indicated he is certain to know that word 
when he has finished. With a word having 
several important meanings, we classify it 
in the English-Latin section just as many 
times as it has different meanings. After the 
pupil has put the assigned list of words in 
the dictionary, if he followed each step 
exactly as instructed to do, he is ready to 
test himself to see how well he has studied. 
To make this test he takes the original list 
of words which he copied from the board, 
and, without any help, completes the vo- 
cabulary forms with their meaning and then 
checks the list in red pencil and makes cor- 
rections exactly as if the teacher had 
checked the test. This shows him what he 
can do when he has the Latin word given. 
Next he is asked to make a jumbled list of 
all the English words using every possible 
meaning given in the textbook. From this 
jumbled list he takes a test which he again 
checks and corrects for himself. Emphasis 
on the fact that no two people in the world 
think exactly alike leads them to see the nec- 
essity of doing independent work. The mas- 
tery tests given in class and checked by the 
teacher proved the efficacy of the plan. I can 
hear the comments of some of my readers 
who will feel that it is a tremendous task 
to expect of beginning pupils. My only reply 
is “try it for yourself and see the result.” 
The first day it takes a whole period to get 
the project underway with but few people 
who really feel that they understand the pro- 
cedure. But the idea appeals to them and 
they keep coming back to ask about some 
item which was not quite clear. The next day 
most of the class are working intelligently 
and happily at a task where they can proceed 
at their own speed and can definitely meas- 
ure their own progress every step of the way. 
It has been very interesting to me to note the 
keen interest and great pride which some of 
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the apparently indifferent boys have taken in 
this probject. 

How to treat the question of collateral 
reading was a problem until a trial proved 
the value of a classroom program dealing 
with certain phases of Roman life. One class 
period devoted to a program of Roman hero 
stories, with an attractive souvenir program 
containing a pertinent sentence or two re- 
garding each hero, accomplished better re- 
sults than any other method I have used. 
Why? Because the interest of the pupil was 
aroused by these carefully prepared talks 
and they were stimulated with a desire to 
read more because they wanted to do so 
not because they were directed to do so. 

The same “program” procedure is fol- 
lowed in other topics necessary for a com- 
prehensive background. This gives the pupil 
a feeling of accomplishing the work in an 
interesting fashion and proves an incentive 
to many to read extensively on these topics. 

One of the most potent factors in stimu- 
lating keen active interest comes through 
a well-supervised Latin club. Our West Jun- 
ior club, The Forum, revealed undreamed 
of talent which might never have evidenced 
itself in the classroom. In this club we wrote 
plays, dramatized stories, made and solved 
crossword puzzles and conundrums, played 
games designed to teach vocabulary and 
facts of Roman life, had guest speakers, and 
did many interesting things to vitalize the 
work which time would not permit of doing 
during the class period. The membership of 
our club was limited to forty but the writer, 
until being appointed club director, had a 
Latin club of forty-five to fifty members. 

We further kindle interest through such 
projects as the presentation of a Latin op- 
eretta, an original play, The Triumph, writ- 
ten by a ninth-grade girl in her first term, a 
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Roman banquet, and special programs when- 
ever there is an opportunity for one. Just 
before the Christmas vacation we always 
have a Saturnalia program. On Valentine’s 
Day we have a program to acquaint pupils 
with some of the famous love stories of 
mythology and to trace the custom of cele- 
brating St. Valentine’s Day to its Roman 
origin. Near Mother’s Day we celebrate the 
Matronalia. For such occasions we always 
have an attractive souvenir program which 
I believe is a very essential item. 

One of our biggest projects and one of 
the most valuable is the publication of our 
department paper called the Spectator. Here 
we find vent for the originality of our stu- 
dents, incentive to contribute stories in Latin 
or English, crossword puzzles, jokes, and 
genuine interest on the part of all Latin stu- 
dents in the finished product where they may 
see their own names or those of their friends 
as authors of contributions to the paper. It 
has been our aim to have a very special issue 
of the Spectator once each term. The 
Christmas and June numbers have been hand 
decorated at a great expenditure of time 
and energy, but the intense interest shown 
in their preparation and the enthusiastic re- 
ception accorded them by our friends have 
made us feel amply repaid for the extra time 
required to accomplish this. The Latin paper 
means a great amount of time on the part of 
the faculty adviser in work with the staff, 
but in West Junior we feel that it is a proj- 
ect of inestimable worth. 

All these things add interest and make the 
study of Latin a delight to many a student. 
To hear a first-year Latin pupil say that he 
likes his Latin best of all his work pays 
one for all effort spent to make the back- 
ground and the correlation of work such as 
to call forth this sort of expression. 











History Begins at Home 


Merle Lamborn 


Eprtor’s Note: The study of history should con- 
tribute to the development of understanding of 
current social and economic problems, and to the 
growth of desirable civic attitudes. The article that 
follows is a concrete and straightforward descrip- 
tion of Miss Merle Lamborn’s method of using 
history for this purpose. Miss Lamborn teaches in 
the Haven School in Evanston, Illinois. 


A. D. W. 


AST YEAR WE decided to substitute a new 
method of history procedure for one 
semester in an 8A class, the students of 
which for the most part were of a high 
average of intelligence. In place of the 
chronological and traditional treatment, we 
adopted the idea that “the true starting 
point of history is always some present-day 
situation.” At that time Mr. Hoover was 
sending his last message to Congress, and 
each student was asked to bring a copy of 
this message to class. We went through it 
in a couple of laboratory periods, and after 
a discussion they decided one of the most 
outstanding topics mentioned in the speech 
was the ever-present depression. We deter- 
mined to go back along historic lanes and 
locate all the depressions (or panics as the 
class found they had previously been called) 
from which the country had suffered; fa- 
miliarize ourselves with the periods in 
which they occurred, the causes, the parties 
in power, etc. 

The class found that the first war in 
which we engaged as a nation, the War of 
1812, was followed by the panic of 1818- 
1819. They were surprised to find that even 
in those early times there had been “over- 
expansion,” “overproduction,” “wild specu- 
lation,” conditions which they had so long 
connected with our own times. 

They took the troublous periods of 1837, 
1857, 1873, 1893, 1907, 1921-1922, 1929- 
1932, and found a definite similarity of con- 
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ditions. For instance, it appeared that all 
wars are followed by a period of industrial 
and financial instability ; that new inventions 
cause unwise expansion, bringing a flood of 
goods that cannot readily be absorbed ; that 
the panics seem to follow a definite cycle, 
practically every twenty years, or every gen- 
eration ; that orgies of speculation have been 
indulged in by every generation, in an effort 
to “get rich quick,” followed often by a 
market “crash”; that frequently gold has 
been “hoarded” ; and, most surprising of all 
to them, the class found that depressions had 
come about under Democratic régimes as 
well as under Republican and that the party 
in power had always been blamed for the 
hard times. 

They were tremendously interested in the 
comparisons and contrasts and were keen 
to discuss ways and means of preventing 
such conditions arising when they them- 
selves should be grown and part of the busi- 
ness world. How could prevention be ac- 
complished? Their answers showed the in- 
fluence of the trend of thought of their day. 
For one thing, war should be abolished. 
Then, too, in good times, when taxes can 
be paid promptly, the Government should 
lay aside a portion for “rainy days.” The 
pupils recognized this as parallel to their 
family financial planning. In addition the 
citizens should choose honest government 
officials. Since we are close to Chicago, they 
had heard a great deal of the Sanitary Board 
scandal, and knew the graft obtained by 
that group had helped to bring difficult times 
to the city. As a class they condemned specu- 
lation, because they knew from the experi- 
ence of relatives and friends ruined by the 
market crash of 1929 that the small specu- 
lator stands very little chance when pitted 
against the man with money. 

Finally, it was interesting to notice their 
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change of attitude towards Mr. Hoover and 
the Republican administration. They won- 
dered why so many people, especially Demo- 
crats, blamed the Republican president and 
officials, when, as they said, depressions 
seemed to come regardless of the party in 
power, and several had come under the 
Democrats themselves. A greater tolerance 
developed towards the individuals in high 
places, and a greater determination to look 
more deeply for causes. 

Some one suggested that unemployment 
was greater because of the many immigrants 
living in the country, so they asked to look 
up the question of immigration. Going back 
to colonial times, they studied the many 
streams which had mingled to make the 
United States. They saw how the newcomers 
settled at first as definite groups, how the 
“melting pot” started and continued its work 
of fusion. They noted the change around 
1890 from the Nordic group to the Medi- 
terranean group and understood why the 
stringent law of 1924 was drawn. They saw 
that unemployment would be greater today 
without it. 

Since most of the class were several gen- 
erations removed from their European fore- 
fathers, there was a certain feeling of su- 
periority and condescension towards for- 
eigners. Then some one suggested that their 
own ancestors had been foreigners when 
they first came to America. After all, our 
country had been made by the foreign 
born. They also thought that so many differ- 
ent peoples might have brought in many dif- 
ferent abilities and gifts. So they divided 
into committees, each taking a certain line 
of development, cultural, political, scientific, 
to see what contributions to American life 
in that particular phase of endeavor had 
been made by foreign-born citizens. 

Some girls had this as a preface to their 
report: “Our country owes much of its sta- 
bility to the achievements of our citizens of 
foreign birth and to the ideals formed by 
them, all helping to make the United States 
one of the leading countries of the world.” 
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Then they undertook to show how the edu- 
cational life of America had been enriched 
by the ideals, the thoughts, and the lives 
of numerous foreigners from many coun- 
tries. 

A group of boys wrote: “In this cosmo- 
politan nation, many foreign-born men have 
become leaders. We have undertaken this 
project to show you some of these citizens 
who have contributed to the field of science. 
We owe much to these men who gave up 
their native countries to become Americans.” 
I think they were amazed to find men whose 
names they knew well, Alexander G. Bell, 
Steinmetz, Nikola Tesla, had been born 
abroad. But their achievements had gone to 
the glory of the United States. So it was in 
literature with Edward Bok, Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton, James Pulitzer, Bliss Carman; 
in art with St. Gaudens ; in music with Percy 
Grainger, Heifetz, Schumann-Heink, Dam- 
rosch, Theodore Thomas, Frederick Stock, 
etc. In place of the feeling of superiority 
with which they started came a glow of 
pride to think these foreigners had given 
of themselves and their gifts to help the 
United States find a more glorious “place 
in the sun,” rather than their native lands. 

Then this question arose. Since people 
from every country on earth come over here, 
live in harmony, back the same government, 
cherish the same ideals, cheer the same flag, 
why is it that larger groups of these same 
peoples, in Europe, are so bitter towards 
each other? Thus came about the discussion 
of ethnological mixtures, the changing fron- 
tiers in Europe through the ages by means 
of conquest, with the subsequent holding of 
minority groups through force and the en- 
gendering of hatred. This led up to the sub- 
ject of what our foreign relations should be 
with the nations of Europe. 

Again we went back to early times. We 
took Washington’s “Farewell Address” with 
its warning to avoid “entangling alliances,” 
Monroe’s doctrine with its definite challenge 
to Europe to keep out of our affairs in re- 
turn for our agreement to do likewise. Natu- 
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rally, some one asked if we did not interfere 
when we went into the World War. This 
was the chance to see how the many changes, 
along inventive, scientific, industrial, eco- 
nomic, and political lines, had forced a 
change in our attitude towards foreign rela- 
tionships. Europe and America are closer 
today than New York and Philadelphia were 
in Washington’s time. From their studies 
the year before of “Nations as Neighbors,” 
they had gained an idea of the interdepend- 
ence of nations, especially in the commodi- 
ties that make living more pleasant. Now 
they gained a broader concept. They saw 
that the United States was bound to feel a 
repercussion from unsettled conditions in 
any part of the world; that our own mone- 
tary, economic, and industrial system touch 
other systems so closely, a disturbance any 
place is bound to unsettle our own to some 
extent. 

Of course, they knew there was nothing 
more unsettling than war. The aftermath 
of the World War had influenced and was 
continuing to influence even their lives. As 
a direct result of the talks we had had 
about foreign relations, the topic of disarma- 
ment came up. They were proud to think 


the United States called the conference at 
Washington in 1921 and was ready and 
willing to make sacrifices to lead the way. 
The Kellogg Peace Pact was looked up, as 
well as the London Conference and the 
many other attempts at limitation where the 
United States was merely an unofficial ob- 
server, but an extremely interested observer, 

Many times topics were assigned to com- 
mittees who reported. Sometimes the subject 
matter was looked up by the whole group, 
We had many class talks, quite informal 
ones, each adding the information he had 
gained, or feeling quite free to express his 
opinion. Sometimes the group wrote a sum- 
mary of the topic as a whole, endeavoring to 
show a logical growth from early times to 
our own. Sometimes each committee did 
merely its division of a related group of top- 
ics, as for instance musicians, authors, etc., 
among the foreign born. 

The class showed a marked enthusiasm 
for the procedure and we felt they made a 
definite gain in breadth of view. One feels 
that the plan should be used either with a 
group that has a good background or with 
one that has the ability to look up, sift out, 
and easily correlate a great deal of material. 
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On Apprend a Lire 


Carl L. Cassel 


Epitor’s Note: Carefully planned classroom pro- 
cedures that lead to demonstrable success on the 
part of pupils are always of interest to teachers. 
Here is an article from the senior high school of 
Reading, Pennsylvania, by Carl L. Cassel, vice 
principal, describing a procedure designed to ac- 
complish a specific objective in the teaching of 
French. A. D. W. 


OR SOME YEARS the teachers of the mod- 
re foreign languages in our school have 
been asking themselves whether their stu- 
dents show any evidence of a reading 
adaptation in their subject. For the 15 or 
20 per cent that take the subject three years, 
the answer is generally in the affirmative ; 
for the great majority who pursue the study 
of the language only two years, the answer 
is, unfortunately, decidedly in the negative. 
The teachers are also agreed that unless the 
reading adaptation can be attained by most 
of those pursuing the subject for two years, 
it can hardly justify its place in the curricu- 
lum except to a small group of college-pre- 
paratory students who may attain a reading 
ability by continuing the study of a foreign 
language in college. 

Like most schools, we are using the modi- 
fied direct method—a large amount of oral 
work during the early stages, varied gram- 
mar drills, written reproduction of the oral 
work, with reading gradually assuming the 
important place in the second year. The basic 
reading in the second year is intensive and 
covers several hundred pages. Extensive 
reading is begun in the first year in “rapid” 
sections and is provided for on the work- 
sheets of the second and third years. The 
scores of standard tests and the records of 
our students in college compare very favor- 
ably with those of other schools. Regardless 
of this achievement, our teachers feel that 
the fourfold aim of reading, understanding, 
speaking, and writing are hardly attainable 
in two or even three years. They hold this 


point of view in spite of the most generous 
interpretation of this fourfold aim which 
really requires an attainment of only read- 
ing, and is satisfied with just the foundation 
work for a later acquisition of abilities in 
understanding, speaking, and writing. The 
classes are too large; the time is too short. 
Like language teachers everywhere, our 
teachers have often wondered whether the 
objective of reading cannot be attained more 
quickly, whether too much time is being de- 
voted to grammar drills, to oral and written 
work, and whether the active or “recall” 
work in grammar cannot be materially re- 
duced in developing reading, since reading 
involves a passive vocabulary and only a 
“recognition” knowledge of grammar. 

The appearance of Michael West’s Lan- 
guage in Education in 1929 and the various 
volumes of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study (1927-1931) proved to be real chal- 
lenges. These publications gave us definite 
and expert opinions and encouraged experi- 
mentation along different lines. The publica- 
tion of the new French series by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, under the direction of 
Miss Eddy, furnished us with a real oppor- 
tunity for experimentation. The following 
statements from West’s book impressed us 
very much and seemed true beyond any 
doubt : 

A boy beginning to speak a foreign language 
has to cope with pronunciation, accidence, syntax, 
idiom; and, in beginning to write, he has to cope 
with the formation of the letters and with spelling. 
In reading he has only to understand the idioms 
and grammar, a much easier task than combining 
them. Thus by giving reading priority, we reduce 
by three fourths the beginner’s difficulties. 

The direct-method boy is kept back in his read- 
ing by the pace at which he can learn to speak, 
and so, since the rate of learning to speak is very 
slow, he gets practically no reading practice at all. 


With this background, an experimental 
class was started in French in September 
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1931. The New Series of the University of 
Chicago was used as textbooks. There were 
sixteen tenth-grade students in the class 
whose I.Q.s ranged from 93 to 117—median 
104. For evident reasons, no student who in- 
tended to take the College Board Examina- 
tions was enrolled in the class. In June 1933, 
after two years, the enrollment of the class 
was twelve. Of the four that dropped out 
of the course, two had I.Q.s of less than 
100, and one moved out of the city. 

Everything in the class procedure is aimed 
at developing the ability to read with direct 
comprehension. A visit to this special class 
would disclose a technique of the following 
sort: The teacher first asks for a brief 
résumé in English of the preceding story. 
This step is especially important if the new 
selection is a continuation of the old one. 
Then there follows a discussion of any re- 
alien bearing upon the story. Here the 
teacher is careful to draw out as much infor- 
mation as possible from the students before 
supplementing it with any information of her 
own. The teacher then reads aloud in French 
to the end of a thought unit. The students 
read silently. The students then look up 
from their texts, and some one in the group 
is called upon to tell in English the con- 
tent of the story to this point. Any impor- 
tant omissions are brought out by the teach- 
er’s questions. This plan is continued to the 
end of the story. Books are kept open 
through the entire procedure. In other 
classes, by way of contrast, books are kept 
closed so that the presentation may be made 
through the ears before it is made to the 
eyes. When direct comprehension of the 
printed pages is the primary aim, such a pro- 
cedure would not be economical. 

As the pupils become more advanced the 
procedure is speeded up considerably. 
Thought units are lengthened. Pupils find 
on their own initiative, by silent reading, the 
answers to the questions at the end of the 
reading selections. A time check is kept, and 
pupils raise their hands when they have fin- 
ished. An oral discussion follows. 
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After the reading is completed, the new 
words and idioms found in the margins are 
pronounced by the pupils and the meanings 
given. 

The assignment consists of answers in 
French to a series of questions on the con- 
tent which are printed at the end of the 
story. The answers to these questions should 
prepare the pupils for a content test the 
next day on the assigned story. This test is 
of the objective type—true-false, multiple 
response, completion—incorporating the vo- 
cabulary and idioms of the story. 

If the visitor should happen to be in the 
class on a day when grammar work was 
being done, he would be impressed with the 
different approach to this phase of lan- 
guage study. There would be no reciting of 
paradigms. No effort to get beyond the “rec- 
ognition” stage would be in evidence. Each 
pupil has a workbook to aid him. In this 
book are series of exercises by which he can 
check his accuracy in recognition. This book 
also contains excellent drills in pronuncia- 
tion and, as a result of this constant prac- 
tice in pronunciation, these students are su- 
perior in this phase of the work to those 
in our regular classes. It is at this point in 
the work where, at times, confusion arose in 
the mind of the teacher. It is not easy for 
a teacher who does most of her work by the 
modified direct method to get away from 
the recitation of paradigms and various 
kinds of recall exercises. Experience, how- 
ever, is showing us the way by removing 
the feeling of total lack of learning just be- 
cause a form cannot be recalled. 

A great interest was shown by language 
teachers and others in the progress of this 
little group. At various intervals its progress 
was compared with that of the regular 
classes. The results of all comparative tests 
were most favorable. In June 1932, after 
one year of study, it scored as high in a 
series of reading tests as a superior group 
that had studied French for two years. This 
group also scored considerably above the 
national norm in the vocabulary and silent 
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reading sections of the American Council 
French Tests. In grammar, the median score 
was a few points below the national norm, 
but such a result was to be expected, for 
no recall of grammatical forms was insisted 
upon. 

During the second year, this group com- 
pleted all the books of the series totaling 
nearly 1,000 pages. These books contain a 
vocabulary of 1,850 words exclusive of 
words so like English as to be easily recog- 
nized. They are developed according to the 
new frequency lists of the Modern Lan- 
guage Study and in accordance with a defi- 
nite plan and rate for introducing new 
words (density) which make them most 
valuable contributions to the field. That they 
are a success is proved by the fact that more 
and more readers of this so-called “West 
type” are being published by the different 
book companies. Even before the end of the 
first semester, these students were clamor- 
ing for more reading material; and, conse- 
quently, many of the students have read as 
much as 500 additional pages of French. 
Their teacher is fully convinced that they 
find a real joy in reading French, simply be- 
cause they know how to read. Tests at the 
end of the second year revealed an ability 
to comprehend new material far beyond the 
ability of our third-year students. This 
group outranked the third-year groups in the 
vocabulary and comprehension sections of 
the Columbia Research French Test but 
were 10 points below the median in grammar. 

Seven of the original group elected third- 
year French and were placed in the same 
class as students taught by the modified di- 
rect method. Their ability to get the mean- 
ing from the printed page is clearly superior, 
but their ability to speak and write is below 
the average of the group. This seems to in- 
dicate that possibly less writing and speak- 
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ing are necessary for a reading ability than 
is sometimes supposed to be necessary. It is 
felt that this weakness will be overcome in 
part when the new text on Speaking and 
Writing French is added to the series next 
spring. This book belongs in the second year 
and is to be used after the reading ability 
has been fairly well established. The teacher 
in charge of the class developed some exer- 
cises in writing in an attempt to take care 
of this need, but she now realizes that more 
work of this type could have been given 
without retarding the growth in the ability 
to read. 

A new group of thirty students was or- 
ganized into an experimental class in Sep- 
tember 1933. With more experience and the 
addition of the book on speaking and writ- 
ing, we are looking forward to even better 
results. From present indications, it looks 
as though all our French classes will be 
taught by the above plan in a year or two. 
The extension of this procedure to Spanish 
seems easy. Its extension to German without 
some modifications, however, is less certain. 
Expert opinion seems to differ on this point. 

If the present trends in education are cor- 
rectly interpreted by the writer, a great ma- 
jority of our students will learn of the 
civilization of peoples across the seas 
through well-integrated courses in social 
science. For a small and interested group, 
however, who are capable of it and whose 
life’s plans require it, the ideal way to learn 
the life and customs of other people will 
be through a knowledge of the language it- 
self. To develop a reading adaptation, really 
worthy of the name, an adaptation which 
will actually function in their lives should be 
the hope and ambition of progressive lan- 
guage teachers. Many of us feel that the 
procedure suggested above is a step in the 
right direction. 











Experimental Classification 
C. P. Finger 


Epitor’s Note: The principal of the Frick Junior 
High School of Oakland, California, reports their 
plan of classification. -. ie 


NE OF THE major problems of the junior 

high school during the past decade has 
been the classification of pupils into more or 
less homogeneous groups. Some of the vari- 
ous bases which have been used for classi- 
fication are mental, social, reading, and 
chronological ages, I.Q., and even alpha- 
betical arrangement. The objective of any 
system of classification should be to place 
the pupil in an environment in which both 
the individual and group may do the most 
effective work. 

In this school of about 1,500 pupils we 
have tried many types of classification of the 
incoming low seventh-grade pupils, includ- 
ing grouping by ability, by accomplishment, 
by a combination of the two, and also by 
chronological age. In a school system where 
there is little if any retardation, this latter 
method does not present the problem which 
might be expected. The result is practically a 
social grouping with a wide spread of ability. 

In the ability grouping, pupils of like abil- 
ity were organized into classes having only 
slight variations in each group. Of course, 
conspicuous variants were cared for in- 
dividually. The ability range of the groups 
varied from those of highest I.Q. in one sec- 
tion to the lowest in another section, with 
groups of corresponding ability between the 
two extremes, 

Assuming that such classification did not 
represent a normal life grouping, we have 
modified the range of abilities in each group. 
We take all pupils from 100 I.Q. to the low- 
est and group them by putting pupils from 
the same elementary school together in the 
same class and attempting to make a social 
classification. We also try to include some 
measure of accomplishment in the sixth 


grade as one other basis for this grouping. In 
every group are found pupils with 1.Q.’s 
of 80 to 100, but the variation is not enough 
to produce boredom in the upper reaches nor 
utter hopelessness at the lower end. Those 
above 100 I.Q. are grouped similarly, and 
these groups continue through the high 
seventh grade. 

Towards the end of the high seventh 
grade, pupils are asked to express themselves 
as to what they would like to do when they 
finish school. They are grouped as academic 
and nonacademic, about three homerooms of 
forty pupils in each division. Academic pupils 
must do the work of pupils in the college- 
preparatory curriculum in the ninth grade. 
Pupils of low mentality who are unsuited to 
the academic group become conscious of the 
difficulty of a college-preparatory curriculum 
before they are called upon to choose a course 
in the more highly specialized work of the 
ninth grade. This plan has cut down failures 
in the ninth grade, saved time and devel- 
oped better attitudes towards work. Even 
at the beginning of the high eighth grade 
many pupils who have signified their inten- 
tion of going to college voluntarily change 
their courses, not from a sense of failure but 
because they realize that they can accomplish 
more in another area of learning. 

The criticism that pupils do not know 
what they want at this age is met by the fact 
that they are asked to choose only between 
large areas of learning and not any specified 
occupation. This choice does not preclude 
the possibility of a change later. When this 
choice was not made until the ninth grade, 
pupils not adapted to the academic work en- 
tered senior high school with uncertainty as 
to the course to be pursued, whereas, in the 
above plan, most of the uncertainty is over 
in the ninth grade and better orientation is 
possible. 
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Economies in the High-School Program 
H. T. Steeper 


Eprtor’s Note: Whether we like it or not the 
budgets of high schools are being cut. H. T. 
Steeper reports how they have tackled this problem 
in Des Moines. If you have better suggestions, send 
them in: F. E. L. 


T HAS LONG BEEN the policy of the Des 

Moines school management to try to give 
the city as business-like and economical an 
administration as possible, saving costs 
wherever consonant with good school prac- 
tices. As a result of the recent general decline 
in real-estate values, and the widespread de- 
pression, together with some sweepingly 
drastic State legislation as a part of a State- 
wide tax-reduction program, we have been 
forced to adopt every possible method of re- 
ducing school costs. As a part of this pro- 
gram of cost reduction the following adjust- 
ments and plans have been put into operation 
in North High School. 

1. The lunchroom is used as a library- 
study hall, except during lunch periods. This 
released a large study hall which was re- 
modeled into two classrooms, one a large 
music room and the other a little theater. 
This arrangement makes possible the use of 
the lunchroom from 7.30 in the morning un- 
til 4.00 in the afternoon. 

2. The student council at this suggestion 
took over the control and attendance records 
of the library-study hall under the super- 
vision of the librarian. The library stacks 
were moved to a classroom adjoining the 
lunchroom, and windows and a door were 
cut in the wall between the two rooms, thus 
making the checking of books by student as- 
sistants convenient, and the supervision of 
the librarian easy. 

3. The seating capacity in the classrooms 
was increased to forty and in some cases to 
seventy-five, thus permitting larger class 
sizes. The Typing I room was increased to 
sixty-six and the Typing II room to fifty- 


seven. This eliminated the need for one 
teacher. 

4. The school was put on a five-period day, 
sixty-five-minute periods of directed study. 
All shop, mechanical drawing, home eco- 
nomics, art, typing, bookkeeping, and science 
teachers thus handle one more period a day 
than under the old laboratory double-period 
scheme, or twenty-five per cent more stu- 
dents per teacher. This eliminated three 
teachers. 

5. Physical-education requirements were 
cut from two and a half periods per student 
to one period per student, the minimum re- 
quired by law. This released two teachers, 
and a study-hall clerk at a low salary of 
$950.00 was added to care for the extra 
study-hall people thus released. 

6. The two vice principals each teach half 
time, thus saving the cost of one teacher. 

7. Twelve units are required for gradua- 
tion from the senior high school, and only 
twelve units are allowed unless the student 
pays tuition for additional units. This saves 
teaching cost for extra credits. 

8. All athletic coaching costs are borne by 
the school from the athletic receipts from 
games instead of being paid by taxation. 
Coaches are, of course, regular teachers who 
do their coaching at the close of the school 
day. The extra coaching time is paid for 
from athletic funds. 

9. Students are assigned in homeroom 
groups of forty to fifty to the teacher for 
curriculum guidance and record work. This 
saves office clerical work. A school of eight- 
een hundred enrollment is operated with 
two clerks, as compared with many schools 
which use three or four clerks. Girls from 
office-practice classes are assigned each pe- 
riod to assist in the general office, the vice 
principals’ offices, and the nurse’s office. 

10. Student participation in managing the 
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extracurricular activities under the direction 
of the student council through eighteen 
standing committees, clerical help in the 
homerooms, and student leadership in class- 
rooms, especially in physical-education work, 
saves the teachers much time, work, and en- 
ergy. This plan furnishes many opportuni- 
ties for training students in leadership and 
the carrying of responsibilities. 

11. Adoption of a student-activity stamp 
plan for financing all extracurricular activi- 
ties has made possible the retention of all 
such activities during these times, and at a 
very low cost to the student. The activity 
stamp book covers participation in and ad- 
mission to the following activities: athletics, 
school newspaper and senior supplement, 
sound movies, dramatics, debating, Friday 
afternoon matinee dances, all-school evening 
parties, and music contests. The school owns 
musical instruments worth $6.000, largely 
purchased from this fund, two complete 
sound movie machines worth $2,600, athletic 
equipment worth $3,000, acoustical treat- 
ment in the auditorium, library, and office at 
a cost of $1,500, and complete stage and 
lighting equipment in the auditorium and 
little theater. 

Students pay ten cents a week, $1.90 per 
term, and receive over ten dollars worth of 
admissions as computed at regular prices. 
Fifteen hundred out of 1,800 students and 
practically all of the faculty are carrying 
these activity books at the present time. This 
is the fifth year of using this plan, and the 
income has increased from $3,800.00 in the 
first year to an estimated amount of over 
$5,000.00 in this year. The plan also calls for 
furnishing activity books to any student un- 
able to purchase them. The homeroom teach- 
er or the parent certifies to the need. 

12. Music and dramatics have been put 
entirely on school time for credit towards 
graduation, thus no time of the music or dra- 
matic teachers is left vacant during school 
time in order to compensate for that used 
after school for coaching. All their time 
counts on the teaching load. 
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13. Seven per cent of the gross receipts 
from the lunchroom is turned over to the 
board of education to pay for gas, lighting, 
and upkeep of the lunchroom. All help and 
other costs are taken from the receipts so 
that there is no cost to the taxpayers for the 
lunchroom, except general supervision. 

14. In addition to the school paper issued 
each week and paid for entirely by subscrip- 
tions and a little advertising, we have some 
time ago discarded the expensive school an- 
nual and substituted twice a year a senior 
supplement to the last issue of each semester, 
at a low cost to the school activity fund of 
about one hundred fifty to one hundred 
seventy-five dollars. Thus we do not have to 
ask the merchants to furnish advertising. 

15. We double up in certain classes such 
as advanced Latin, French, Spanish, Ger- 
man, English 7 and 8, Business English 1 
and 2, and run certain subjects only one 
term each year, such as Mathematics 7 and 8, 
etc. This makes possible larger classes in ad- 
vanced elective subjects. They run on a par, 
or about so, with the lower classes and the 
required work. It saves teaching costs of 
what would otherwise be expensive classes 
and sometimes makes the offering of such 
work possible. 

16. Part of our activity-fund money is 
kept on interest in a savings account for six 
months at a time and this “interest fund” 
may be used in connection with purchases 
for the office which the board of education 
does not supply through taxation, such items 
as office rugs, certain office furniture, office 
equipment, professional magazines circu- 
lated through the faculty, and certain pro- 
fessional books for the same purpose. 

17. We have had in two high schools in 
Des Moines double-sized classes in social 
science and advanced English work under 
two teachers and given them each an assist- 
ant just out of college to grade papers, help 
with the clerical work of attendance, make- 
up work, etc. The salary of such assistants 
was about half that of a regular teacher, thus 
saving about one half a regular teacher's 
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salary in each experiment. On the pay of 
one and one-half teachers we have handled 
the work of two teachers or 300 to 325 stu- 
dents. The results, as far as grades and stu- 
dents passing are concerned, have been about 
normal. 

18. The junior-high-school program in the 
city was cut this fall from a six-period per 
pupil basis to a five-period per pupil basis 
plus a study period. In this way the number 
of teachers in the eight junior high schools 
was cut about thirty. 

The senior high schools (four of them) 
gave up about twenty teachers and the ele- 
mentary schools about twelve teachers. 

In October 1920-1921 the Des Moines 
schools enrolled in all grades 22,281 children 
and had a teaching staff of 813.5 in regular 
teaching positions. In October 1933 there 
were 30,084 children with 809 teaching posi- 
tions. In 1920 there were twenty supervisory 
staff people at the main office ; in 1933, eight- 
een. 


19, We print our own high-school diploma 
which is a four-page book style and includes 
a photostatic copy of the student’s complete 
scholastic and extracurricular record. An- 
nouncements are printed by the board of edu- 
cation and fifteen copies given to each senior. 

By the use of all these plans we now handle 
at North High School 1,800 students with a 
personnel of fifty, including the office staff, 
whereas fourteen years ago a high school of 
the same size in that section of the city em- 
ployed a personnel of eighty. The teaching 
load today is about thirty-five students per 
teacher ; in 1920 it was twenty-one. It would 
not be safe to say that the ends of the school 
are as well served in all particulars, but the 
necessity for cutting costs while the high- 
school enrollment of the city has continually 
mounted has made drastic adjustments un- 
avoidable. Over this period of fourteen years 
the school has continually broadened the ex- 
tracurricular program and increased the per- 
sonal services to the individual student. 








Have you ever had one of your 
promising young people thrust this 
ultimatum at you? 


What can you say to such a young- 
ster—say effectively and kindly— 
to bring him around to admitting 
that “quittin’ school” won't free 
him from responsibilities and du- 
ties? 


How can you show him that stay- 
ing in school as long as he pos- 








“,.. quittin’ school!” 


INOR PUBLISHING COMPANY 
30 Irving Place, New York City 


sibly can is by far the wiser thing 
to do? 


Talking to such children usually 
increases their stubbornness. You 
can smooth over the entire process 
with a copy of J. Edward Goss’ 
Chats in an Employment Office. 
This booklet says the very things 
you find hardest to “get across.” 
Children read it with interest and 
are not antagonized by the voca- 
tional advice given. Write for a 
copy, priced at 25c. 























School Law Review 
Daniel R. Hodgdon 


Epitor’s Nore: Questions on matters concerning 
public-school law will be answered in this depart- 
ment by Dr. Hodgdon. Address your inquiries to 
him in care of THe CLEARING House. 

F. E. L. 


May a parent demand that his child be allowed 
to be excused from taking any subject in school? 

This question has arisen in several outstanding 
cases. It probably is well settled that a child must 
take the subjects which are required by statute, 
but, when the general course of instruction pre- 
scribed by a board of education contains courses 
which the legislature does not require to be studied, 
the right of the parent to make a selection of the 
courses which the child shall study in certain cases 
exceeds the authority of the school board. 

Where there is no express statutory authority 
regarding any particular course or subject, the 
weight of opinion of the courts seems to be that 
the school board or superintendent of schools can- 
not require a pupil to pursue a particular subject 
against the wishes of his parents. Where the school 
board has the right to prescribe the course of study 
to be taken, the pupil, of course, may be denied 
a diploma until he has pursued satisfactorily the 
prescribed course of studies. In one case, a father 
objected to the study of grammar and refused 
to permit his child to take the course as prescribed 
in the school because it was not taught in accord- 
ance with his ideas of grammar. The child was ex- 
pelled from the school. The court reinstated the 
child in the school, saying that the right of the 
parent to determine what studies his child shall 
pursue is paramount to that of the school board 
or teacher. Of course, it must be understood that 
grammar was not required by statute. In this same 
case, the court passed upon the right of pupils 
attending school to take lessons in music, painting, 
and so forth, from private teachers. This the pupil 
had a right to do over the objection of the school 
authorities. 

“No pupil attending the school can be compelled 
to study any prescribed branch against the protest 
of the parent that the child shall not study such 
branch, and any rule or regulation that requires 
the pupil to continue such studies is arbitrary and 
unreasonable. There is no good reason why the 
failure of one or more pupils to study one or more 
prescribed branch should result disastrously to the 
proper discipline, efficiency, and well-being of the 
school.”” 


Some courts, however, have disagreed with the 
theory above stated wherever it would appear that 
the wishes of the parents would have a disin- 
tegrating effect and would prevent classification in 
the school system.” 

May a school or school board punish pupils for 
conduct beyond the school grounds out of school 
hours? 

The general rule in respect to any regulations 
governing pupils after school hours is that the 
conduct of the pupil must be such as to be demoral- 
izing to the welfare of the school. Pupils can be 
forbidden from fighting and using profane lan- 
guage while going to and from school.* 

A pupil may be punished for improper or con- 
temptuous language to a teacher after hours on 
the streets or while standing in his own dooryard 
because such action would have an immediate 
tendency to injure the school and to bring the 
teacher’s authority into contempt.‘ 

In general, the court has said, “If the effects 
of the act done out of school hours reach within 
the schoolroom during school hours and are detri- 
mental to good order and the best interests of the 
pupils, it is evident that such acts may be for- 
bidden.”” 

Children may be punished for annoying other 
children on the way home, and a rule that children 
must go straight home from school is considered 
reasonable, but no pupil could be punished who 
violated a rule that he must remain in his home 
and study from seven to nine in the evening. In this 
respect the court said, “Certainly a rule of the 
school, which invades the home, and wrests from 
the parent his right to control his child around 
his hearth-stone, is inconsistent with any law that 
has yet governed the parent in this State. ... In 
the home the parental authority is and should be 
supreme, and it is a misguided zeal that attempts 
to wrest it from them.”* 


1 State v. School District No. 1, 31 Neb. 552, 44 N.W. 
393; Trustees of Schools v. People, 87 Ill. 303, 29 Am. 
Rep. 55. 

2? Kidder v. Chellis, 59 N. H. 473; Sewell v. Board 
of Education, 29 Ohio State 89. 

* Hutton v. State, 23 Tex. App. 396, 5 S. W. 122, 59 
Am. Rep. 776; Deskins v. Gose, 85 Mo. 485, 55 Am. 
Rep. 387. 

“Lander v. Seaver, 32 Vt. 114, 76 Am. Dec. 156. 

® Burdick v. Babcock, 31 Iowa 562. 

* Hobbs v. Germany, 94 Mississippi 469, 49 S. 515, 22 
L. R. A. N. S. 983. 
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Others Say 


Floyd E. Harshman 


EpucaTIon oF CONSUMER A SCHOOL 
RESPONSIBILITY 


Instruction in “consumership,” says Adelaide 
S. Baylor in the current issue of School Life, of- 
ficial organ of the Federal Office of Education, 
should be a part of every program of instruction 
in home economics. 

Although the teaching of home economics, Miss 
Baylor explains, has been recognized as a func- 
tion of the public schools for the last half century, 
it is only in rare instances that consumer educa- 
tion has been made more than an incidental part 
of the program. 

In her article, “Teaching Buyers Buying,” Miss 
Baylor, who is chief of the economics-education 
service of the Office of Education, declares that it 
is just as important for the 28,000,000 women who 
spend the bulk of the family income in America 
today to know something about the technique of 
buying and renting houses, whether it is better 
under specific conditions and prevailing rates to 
use gas or electricity in the home, and what types 
of insurance policies fit particular conditions, as 
it is for them to know how to cook a meal or re- 
pair a garment—the traditional subjects covered 
in home-economics courses. 

This is particularly true under present condi- 
tions, it is explained, when reduced incomes add to 
the problems of the family buyer; and it is the 
responsibility of the public schools to give the 
family purchasing agent the information she needs 
in solving her buying problems. 


HANDICRAFT MOVEMENT SPREADING RAPIDLY 


“Made in New Hampshire,” and “Made in the 
Southern Highlands,” stamped on products from 
the shops of homecraft workers who have been 
building up a trade in “handmade,” “handwrought,” 
and “handwoven” articles may develop a greater 
pulling power than the proverbial “Made in Ja- 
pan,” “Made in France,” or “Made in Germany” 
trademarks of the past. 

“New partiality on the part of Americans for 
articles turned out by hand,” says G. A. Mc- 
Garvey in the current issue of School Life, “has 
created a growing demand for handmade furni- 
ture, handhammered copper and brass articles, and- 
irons, and other fireplace equipment, handwoven 
fabrics, and handmade and hand-decorated pot- 
tery.” 


Special attention is directed by Mr. McGarvey 
to the necessity of providing adequate training 
and education for prospective homecrafters and 
for those already engaged in “fireside industries” 
who desire to improve their technique and to be 
thoroughly informed regarding the application of 
the principles of design, form, and color in the 
construction of handmade articles. 

“For several years,” he says, “the vocational 
division of the Office of Education has stressed the 
need of an organized plan of instruction in the 
handicraft arts. It is significant also that some of 
the homecraft leagues or guilds have taken ad- 
vantage of the opportunities provided by State de- 
partments of education which have established 
classes for training and upgrading workers in this 
field. In Concord, New Hampshire, a master crafts- 
man holds classes in his shop, where he instructs 
his neighbors—fellow guildsmen—in the art of 
carving oddities out of wood. At Andover, a 
Swedish girl, trained in the art of weaving, goes 
from center to center training groups of weavers. 
Pewter workers in Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, 
receive instruction in their own classroom from an 
expert silversmith.” 

The education and training of adult workers for 
handicraft industries is, in the opinion of the 
Federal Office of Education, a new problem for 
educators. 

Mortion-Picrure TASTES 


The time seems to be near when the schools 
will exert an influence on standards of motion- 
picture production. This desirable end promises 
to be the outcome of an experiment started two 
years ago by the National Council of Teachers 
of English to determine whether the motion-pic- 
ture tastes of high-school pupils could be improved 
through the medium of the English class. 

The experiment was so successful that at the 
annual convention of the National Council in De- 
troit last December the thousand teachers present 
voted the adoption of the report of William Lewin, 
Weequahic High School, Newark, chairman of the 
Photoplay Appreciation Committee, recommending 
that photoplay instruction be introduced in the 
schools and that courses of methods in teaching 
photoplay appreciation be given in schools of edu- 
cation. 

One of the significant findings of the Council’s 
study was that pupils in the experimental groups 
soon formed the habit of seeking the teacher's ad- 
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vice before seeing a picture. Ordinarily this is the 
last thing a pupil would think of doing. 

Other findings were: (1) Photoplay apprecia- 
tion can be taught to boys and girls of normal 
intelligence in grades nine, ten, eleven, and twelve. 
(2) Pupils under guidance show 85 per cent su- 
periority in reporting examples of films that have 
influenced their behavior, the chief influence be- 
ing in the direction of higher ideals. (3) Class in- 
struction excels in developing appreciation of hon- 
esty, bravery, devotion, and self-sacrifice among 
the ideals portrayed by screen characters. (4) Pu- 
pils enjoy photoplay discussion so much that it is 
eager and rapid. 


FEDERAL RELIEF FOR Pusiic EDUCATION 


Federal relief for public education is needed for 
such emergency purposes as the following: 

1. To open closed schools and prevent other 
schools from closing or from drastically shorten- 
ing their terms 

2. To prevent drastic retrenchments in educa- 
tional programs which will seriously lower the 
quantity and quality of educational opportunity 
provided the boys and girls of the Nation 

3. To provide for the employment at appropri- 
ate salaries of qualified teachers who are now un- 
employed and who are needed in many school 
systems to carry on essential phases of educational 
work 

4. To provide credit and other financial aid on 
the security of delinquent property taxes and 
frozen school funds in closed banks to enable the 
payment of salaries and other obligations now in 
arrears 

5. To provide Federal funds for the repair and 
construction of needed school buildings 

6. To provide Federal relief funds to assist the 
States in the maintenance of a foundation pro- 
gram of public education in every community dur- 
ing the period of the emergency. 


7. To secure the further liberalization of Fed- 
eral emergency acts through which relief is now 
being given to public education in some communi- 
ties 

The success achieved by those working in Wash- 
ington for emergency relief for education will de- 
pend principally upon the strength of the demand 
which Congress and the administration feel from 
educators and laymen throughout the country. 

Educational Method, March 1934. 


CuHILD-DEVELOPMENT AND PARENT-EDUCATION 
CoNFERENCE 


On June 19, 20, 21, 1934, the eighth Iowa Con- 
ference on Child Development and Parent Educa- 
tion will be held in Iowa City, lowa. The confer- 
ence is sponsored by the Iowa State Council for 
Child Study and Parent Education with the co- 
6peration of the Iowa Child Welfare Research 
Station and Extension Division of the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, and Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege. 

The Conference program will present some of 
the issues of the new educational deal. It is open 
to all persons interested in studying children. 


* heal * 


The fifth meeting of the Institute for Educa- 
tion by Radio will be held at Ohio State Univer- 
sity, April 30 to May 2. 


DELAYED RECOGNITION 


We regret to say that in our March issue, speak- 
ing of the Regional Accrediting Associations, we 
neglected to mention that the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools was the origi- 
nal and leading force in the work of studying high- 
school standards. This notice, therefore, gives de- 
layed recognition to its outstanding work. 
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The New Day Junior Mathematics, by 
FLETCHER DurRELL, J. A. Foperc, RALPH 
S. Newcoms, with the cooperation of 
Vevia Brarr. Chicago: Charles E. Merrill 
Company, 1932; Book One, xii+338+ 
xxii pages; Book Two, xii+338+ xxviii 
pages. 

The authors claim to have produced these books 
after nine years of experimentation with the 
recommendations of the National Committee on 
Mathematical Requirements. Probably _ better 
mathematical training will be secured when the 
terms arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and trigo- 
nometry are excluded from junior-high mathe- 
matic texts. In the organization of materials of 
instruction the authors have followed this principle 
and then they weaken the full effect of it by use of 
such expressions as “review of algebra,” “diag- 
nostic test in algebra,” “a completion test in 
geometry.” 

The aim of the series seems to be the develor- 
ment of ability to think in terms of mathematical 
relationships. To this end provision is made for 
the able pupils to secure training in investigation 
in generalization and in drawing mathematical 
inferences. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the practise exercises 
in decimals contradict the teaching of rounding 
off numbers and of approximate measurement. It 
also seems that the introduction of the balance 
idea of the equation early in Book Two is un- 
warranted because pupils easily solve the type of 
equation presented here by reading it for meaning 
and then applying the computing skills already 
acquired. In other words, pages 40 to 46, Book II, 
handicap rather than help the pupil in understand- 
ing the solution of the types of equations pre- 
sented at this point. 

However, the strengths of these texts so far 
outweigh the weaknesses that the most critical 
student of junior-high mathematics content must 
be grateful to the authors and publishers for these 
books. They supply the stimulus for the produc- 
tion of still better materials of instruction in 
junior-high mathematics. 

It is the opinion of the reviewer that pupils 
using these texts will enjoy learning mathematics 
if teachers do not interpose unnecessary explana- 
tion. J. A. D. 


The New Day Junior Mathematics, Book 
Three, by Vevia Briarr. Chicago: Charles 
E. Merrill Company, 1933, xii +430 pages. 


This books contains a well-organized body of 
instruction material for capable ninth-grade pupils. 
The central theme throughout the text is the func- 
tion concept. The algebraic graph, the algebraic 
equation, directed numbers, fundamental processes, 
and the solution of problems are the tools by which 
the pupil is expected to acquire an understanding 
of the central theme. The treatment of problem 
solving through the equation is, in the opinion of 
the reviewer, the most satisfactory that has yet ap- 
peared in junior-high mathematics texts. Through- 
out the book the organization and presentation of 
the instruction material reveal both the trained 
mathematician and the master teacher—a rare com- 
bination in authors of texts in elementary mathe- 
matics. 7. 


The Constitution, by Frank A. MAGRUDER 
and Guy S. Carre. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, 1933, xii+ 395 pages, 
$2.50. 


In ordinary times, the mass of our people ac- 
cept our American institutions almost as part of 
the natural order, like the weather and the air 
they breathe. Taking the long view back over our 
history, a certain complacency on the part of the 
people is understandable, for the outstanding 
phenomenon to be observed is not how poorly our 
institutions have worked, but how well. We are 
one of the oldest governments in the world in the 
sense that we have existed under one framework 
of government without fundamental change longer 
than has any other great nation. The fathers seem 
to have built rather well. 

Well as our institutions have worked, how- 
ever, they are after all of human origin and sub- 
ject to the imperfections of things human. They 
are necessarily designed to function within more 
or less specific social and economic conditions, 
and neither death nor taxes are more certain than 
that these conditions cannot be held static. Since 
we have learned as yet to exercise but meager 
control over conditions, we are forced to do the 
next best thing'and adapt, as well as we can, our 
institutions to them. Danger arises when the lag 
becomes too great. 

The thoughtful citizen of today, surrounded by 
a world in ferment, will almost inevitably find 
his attention directed or redirected towards our 
fundamental law. He will be fortunate if in his 
study of it he has such a guide as the treatise by 
Magruder and Claire. The authors state that their 
purpose is “to explain the Constitution and the 
fundamental governmental structure so simply and 
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Anglo-American Institute of the 
MOSCOW UNIVERSITY 


INSTRUCTION IN ENGLISH 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 15... AUG. 26 


Courses in EDUCATION, SOCIOL- 
OGY, ART and LITERATURE, 
ECONOMICS, PSYCHOLOGY, 
AERONAUTICS, RUSSIAN. Univer- 
sity of Moscow certifies for N.Y.C. 
teachers’ “alertness” requirements. 
University credit possible. Write for 
Booklet CH to 








INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL 
EDUCATION 
* 2 West 45th Street, N.Y.C. * 
or see Prof. H. W. Zorbaugh, 
778 Education Bidg. 








Progressive Education 


announces a special issue for 
April-May, 1934 


“ADULTS STUDY THEIR 
WORLD” 


Containing descriptions of actual experi- 
ments in adult and community education; 
The Dayton Community Plan; the Social- 
Education Plan of Cieveland; the Economic 
Forums of Des Moines and Tulsa; the Arts 
Guild of New York City; the Graphic Sketch 
Club of Philadelphia; Brookwood Labor 
College; The American Peoples’ College; the 
Affiliated Schools for Workers; the High- 
lander Folk School; the Wellesley Institute 
of Social Progress; and the work of various 
parent education groups and libraries in fur- 
thering adult study. 


Also, Summer Opportunities for Teachers 
in Study and Travel; A Survey of Recent 
Developments in the Creative Arts; A Sur- 
vey of Important Books in the Physical and 
Natural Sciences; and a reference list on 
sources of information regarding problems 
of human relations in industrial civilization. 
A single copy of this special issue is 
$1.00; a year's subscription is $3.00. 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
716 Jackson Place Washington, D.C. 











clearly that it can be understood by any intelligent 
individual.” In the writer’s opinion, they have suc- 
ceeded admirably. Their treatment is clear and 
lucid, and it has a quality of interest not often 
found in works of the sort. 

In the field of secondary education, it should 
prove of great value, as a handbook, to teachers 
of government, and as a reference work it should 
be found in all secondary-school libraries. 

H. L. Harrrncton 


Work Test Book, to accompany The Nations 
at Work, by Bruce Overton. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1934, ii+141 
pages, $.40. 

A loose-leaf workbook to be used in connec- 
tion with The Nations at Work, recently reviewed 
in these columns. This workbook should be very 


helpful to teachers and pupils for purposes of 
drill and testing. A. D. W. 


Safety in Physical Education in Secondary 
Schools, by Frank S. Lioyp. New York: 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, 1933, 192 pages, $1.25. 


This book is an analysis of accident conditions 
in physical education in high schools and prepara- 
tory schools in the United States with recommen- 
dations for improvement. It is the result of a 
study made possible under the eighth of a series 
of graduate fellowships in safety education main- 
tained at various universities by the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters. 

Dr. Lloyd’s task was to determine the preva- 
lence and nature of accidents in physical-education 
activities, to discover their causes, and to work 
out a program of prevention. In order to accomp- 
lish this, he reviewed detailed reports of accidents 
from 510 secondary schools representing a stu- 
dent population of more than 600,000, material 
that had never before been gathered. 

Athletics are inherently dangerous and to 
eliminate inherent hazards would remove the edu- 
cational benefits of the game, but an institution 
which does not protect its students from unneces- 
sary hazards is failing in its responsibility. The 
17,329 estimated accidents occurring in physical- 
education activities in secondary schools for the 
year 1931-1932, with the resulting 70,761 days lost, 
indicate both the need and the responsibility of 
schools for more adequate protection. Nearly 
twenty per cent of the accidents and ten per cent 
of the days lost were attributable to equipment 
hazards. 

The study abounds in tabulations and is liberally 
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illustrated by graphs and diagrams. Persons re- 
sponsible for the safety of children in athletics 
will find it of great value. A. D. W. 


The New Leisure Challenges the Schools, by 
Eucene T. Lies. New York: National 
Recreation Association, 1933, 326 pages. 


This study is based on the findings obtained from 
questionnaires sent to 1,500 school systems with the 
total enrollment of approximately 3,500,000 pupils. 
It is a valuable report and discussion of what is 
being done by evening schools, through afterschool 
hours and vacations, for youths and adults. It is 
primarily interested in the place of the school in the 
challenge of the new leisure. 

This volume should be invaluable to those who 
are interested in the recreational aspects of educa- 
tion and it should be of interest to all who realize 
the importance of choosing wisely what is to be 
done with leisure time in a contemporary civiliza- 
tion in which the choice of things to do is wider 
than it has been in any previous civilization. 

DorotHy I. MULGRAVE 


Mental Hygiene in the Community, by 
Ciara Bassett. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934, 394 pages, $3.50. 


A thoroughgoing and scholarly discussion of 
mental hygiene in relation to medicine, social-serv- 
ice agencies, delinquency and law, parental educa- 
tion, the church, industry, recreation, and other 
chief factors in our social order. Throughout the 
book emphasis is placed on the trend away from 
formal acceptance of traditional interpretations of 
human behavior and towards the study of the in- 
dividual and the selection of treatment that is 
adapted to his peculiar needs. 

A. D. W. 


Our Economic World, by Wittarp E. At- 
Kins and ArtHuR Wusnic. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1934, ix + 411 
pages, $1.68. 


Here is a textbook in economics, the authors of 
which have faced the task of rebuilding a text in 
terms of the changes which have occurred in the 
economic order. Behind the plan of the book lies 
the determination to bring economics into grips 
with reality and to minimize the memory aspects 
of study in this subject. 

Part I deals with the money-making problems of 
men today; part II with the individual’s pursuit of 
a livelihood; part III with the nature of money, 
nationalism, and international trade; part IV with 
the structure of business enterprise; and part V 





Ghrough the Ages 
with the 
MAGOFFIN- 

DUNCALF- 
BECKER 
HISTORIES 


Carl Becker's MODERN HISTORY has 
been nationally recognized as setting new 
standards for “‘civilizing young America.” 
Educators have been eagerly awaiting the 
new book in this series, ANCIENT AND 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY, by Magoffin 
and Duncalf, which is now ready. This 
book, written by recognized authorities in 
the fields of ancient and medieval history, 
respectively, tells a continuous story of the 
origin and development of civilization 
from the beginning through medieval 
times. The student will carry away with 
him, not facts and dates, but the sweep of 
human progress, slow at first, accumulat- 
ing speed and momentum as it goes on. 


Write to our nearest office 
for complete information 


SILVER - BURDETT 


New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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with the question of applying forethought to the 
control of business forces. 

The book is well organized and clearly written; 
the chapter summaries are concise and to the point. 
It should be welcomed by progressive teachers of 
economics. A. D. W. 


The Administration of American Education, 
by FRANK PIeERREPONT Graves. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1932, 
xviiit+631 pages, $2.00. 

Dr. Graves, Commissioner of Education of the 
State of New York, presents a fresh discussion of 
American public elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Following a brief introduction, the author 
deals with the pupils and the classroom (seven 
chapters), the teachers and personnel problems 
(ten chapters), administrative and supervising of- 
ficers (six chapters), and divisions of administra- 
tive organization (four chapters). In a chapter 
entitled “The Function of American Education,” 
he concludes the volume with a philosophical con- 
sideration of the purposes and place of public edu- 
cation in America. 

The book reflects the experience and thinking of 
an educational statesman. The best chapters deal 
with the units of administration, the functions of 
the board of education, the superintendent of 


schools, and the business manager, and, especially, 
the Nation and education. Dr. Graves takes positive 
stand in favor of Federal participation in education 
and of definite State control of public education, 
and for an enlarged part in school administration 
for the intermediate unit—generally the county or- 
ganization. 

Educational finance and building problems are 
not dealt with directly in this volume, nor are pub- 
lic relations, records and reports, schedule-making, 
and many other managerial responsibilities of the 
school principal. The readers addressed apparently 
are those whose administrative interests are more 
general. 

The text is recommended for introductory 
classes in administration and as general reading 
for every one who is interested in school organiza- 
tion and administration. 


P. W. L. C. 


The Book of Modern Letters, compiled by 
SARAH AUGUSTA TANITOR AND KATE M., 
Monro. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1933, xviiit 349 pages, $.60. 

For many years this reviewer has had no occa- 


sion to consult a complete letter writer. Here, how- 
ever, is one that has literary as well as epistolary 





Part I, THE PROPOSALS, with arti- 
cles on the future of the social studies 
by Jesse H. Newlon, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, Charles E. Mer- 
riam, University of Chicago, and oth- 
ers. Topics will include “The Future 
Comes Through a New Social Science,” 
and “Focusing Civic Education on the 
Hopes of the Future.” 





COMING ... . In the September issue 


SOCIAL STUDIES CONTRIBUTE TO 
AMERICAN RECONSTRUCTION 


This issue of The Clearing House will be divided into two parts: 


The September Issue will be in wide demand 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW 


Part II, THE PRACTICES, will con- 
tain articles by Fred Alexander, who 
writes on the social studies in Virginia’s 
integrated high school program; Dr. L. 
Thomas Hopkins who writes on the 
Wilmington, Delaware program; Mary 
H. Herrick, Lester Dix, Howard Wil- 
son, Mabel Skinner and Ruth W. 


Gavian. 
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merit and significance. It contains nearly two hun- 
dred letters written for a variety of occasions by 
well-known persons in many walks of life. Letters 
of introduction, letters of thanks, letters of con- 
dolence, letters of apology, and letters of a dozen 
other kinds, couched in effective language and 
glowing with the personalities of the writers, make 
engrossing reading. The collection gives the present 
generation of American youth a vivid impression 
of the sincerity, courtesy, and good humor which 
characterized the social intercourse of their im- 
mediate predecessors. A. D. W. 


Exploring Latin, by a Committee of Latin 
Teachers of Baltimore, Maryland. New 
York: American Book Company, 1933, 
xvilit+ 192 pages. 

There can be no doubt that there is a growing 
need for a reorganization of the junior-high-school 
language program. The committee of teachers, who 
prepared the little volume Exploring Latin as a re- 
sult of their experimental work in teaching lan- 
guage to beginners, have arranged an attractive and 
valuable text to aid children to discover their in- 
terest and ability in language study. The book is 
organized into three units: How the English Lan- 
guage Grew; How the Forms and Positions of 
Words Aid in Discovering Their Use; How 


Ancient Civilization Appears in Modern Times. 
The actual language experience is given through 
a study of Latin. Unit II uses the medium of Latin 
to familiarize the pupils with pronunciation and 
language structure. The forms studied are limited 
to the first declension and the present tense of the 
first and second conjugations. The exploratory 
value is for all pupils, as are the increased under- 
standing of English and the realization of how 
ancient civilization appears in modern times. In 
addition there is foundation work for pupils who 
will continue in the study of a foreign language. 
This text is a real contribution to a language pro- 
gram for a real junior-high-school curriculum. 
Vircinia B. Smite 


Workbook in Business English, by G. B. 
HotTcHKIss AND CELIA ANNE Drew. New 
York: American Book Company, 1933, 
192 pages, $.52. 


This book gives the student in business English 
an opportunity to apply his knowledge to written 
exercises in English, capitalization, spelling, and 
syllabication, and to business correspondence, arti- 
cles, and advertisements. Exercises of various 
types, based on materials from modern business 
practice, diagnostic tests, charts for recording 
scores, blank pages for extra assignments—all tend 





Gives pupils a full insight into the logic of algebra ... 
Shows them the usefulness of algebra . . . 
Interests them in their own progress . . . 





= STANDARD SERVICE ALGEBRA = 


By G. M. Rucu, the University of California 
F. B. KNIGHT, the University of lowa 


I 


Gradual, step - by - step 
development of all new 
topics lead to a fuller 
understanding of each 
fundamental process. 
The textbook explana- 
tions are always avail- 
able for reference and 
consultation. 


II 


More than 1200 con- 
crete problems are in- 
cluded which emphasize 
the value of algebra in 
real-life situations. More 
than 300 of these have 
been experimentally val- 
idated and standardized. 


544 pages, $1.32 list 


Ill 

Weekly Self - Testing 
Drills (which show the 
pupil just what improve- 
ment he has made), 
Problem Scales, Puzzle 
Problems, and _ other 
devices lend zest to al- 
gebra work. 


Write for detailed information regarding this book. 
Ask that the new “Lesson Plan for Teaching Fractional Equations” be enclosed 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 


Atlanta 


Dallas 


New York 
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to make this workbook an excellent supplement to 
classwork. 

The material parallels the authors’ recent pub- 
lication, New Business English, but it can very 
conveniently be correlated with any business Eng- 
lish text. Lemp TALVENSAARI 


The Effectiveness of Large Classes at the 
College Level: An Experimental Study 
Involving the Size Variable and the Size 
Procedure Variable, by Apert E. 
Brown. Iowa City: University of Iowa, 
1932, 66 pages, $.75. 


“As long as higher education was believed to 
be a special privilege of the intellectually elect, 
college education was relatively simple and in- 
expensive,” says Hudelson. Small classes seemed 
to be normal. With the rapid expansion of college 
education, however, the expense of conducting 
small classes has become in many cases prohibitive. 

Dr. Brown has gone further than previous in- 
vestigators of the effectiveness of instruction in 
small and in large classes, however. First, he re- 
arranged the students in small and large sections 
until he obtained distributions on three tests—in- 
telligence, reading, and a pretest of the subject to 
be studied—which were similar. The teaching pro- 
cedures were kept constant for sections of both 
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sizes. The results showed no superiority for one 
sized section over the other. 

He next varied the procedures with classes of 
the same size (60 students) and distributions, us- 
ing both a control group with which conventional 
procedures were used and a departmental control 
of smaller sections as a check on the progress of 
the control group. The experimental procedure 
was shown to be superior, but there was no evi- 
dence to show that larger classes suffered as com- 
pared with small sections even where methods de- 
veloped for small classes were used with them. 

Finally he used an elaborately modified method 
adapted for large classes, and found that in every 
case the large experimental excelled the control 
group, and that the experimental procedure was 
peculiarly adapted to large groups. The evidence 
concerning the effect of the procedures upon the 
various levels of ability is inconclusive. The author 
is careful to point out that such positive conclu- 
sions as he draws apply to other subjects than that 
taught in this experiment (psychology) only as 
they are manifestly adaptable to a similar proce- 
dure. P. W. L. C. 


Educating for Citizenship, by Grorce A. 
Cor. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1932, xvi+205 pages, $2.00. 
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Medieval, and Modern History. 
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Yonkers, May 1934. World Book 
Company announces the publication 
of Book Three of Magenis-Gilmour’s 
Directep Hicnh ScHooi History 
Stupy series. This new volume covers 
the course in United States history 
as taught in high schools. It embodies 
the many distinctive features of the 
earlier books. 
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“The modern state both rules and teaches, both 
commands and explains; it coerces, but it also sub- 
mits its case to the intelligence of those whom 
it coerces.” To explain the relation between this 
ruling and this teaching—personified in policeman 
and in school teacher—Dr. Coe has written this 
stirring book which is not only an analysis of pres- 
ent school procedures and the political aspect of 
social living but also a call to action. 

Our present public schools, he says, promote, 
not hinder, the spread of political cynicism and 
narrow self-seeking. If we would promote dynamic 
character among youths, pupils must participate 
with their teachers in discretionary acts that ac- 
quire the force of the sovereign will of the state; 
that is, in the exercise of sovereignty. Self-govern- 
ment in schools is thus seen to be a function of 
the sovereign people; the performance of such a 
function is encouraged by wise administrators for 
both teachers and pupils; only “uncodperative per- 
sons and would-be dictators would suffer, and they 
are ‘mis-educators.’” 

After discussing chapters on propaganda and 
education, and the place of the Federal Government 
in the educational systems of the States, including 
its illegality and its abuse, Dr. Coe gives us ont- 
standing presentations of the technical and social 
qualifications of the ruler-teacher—people, State 
legislature, school board, and classroom teachers; 


of the schools and “the power behind the throne,” 
of the political functions of nonstate schools, and of 
the present trends in the social studies. 

His final chapter, “The Schoolteacher Quizzes 
the Sovereign,” should be read and pondered by 
every socially alert American, and especially teach- 
ers and school-board members. For sovereignty is 
empirical and experimental. Today we may obey 
political administrators as representatives of sov- 
ereignty; but tomorrow the school will be recog- 
nized as an organ of world society. “The stern 
call to patriotism today is a call repentantly to 
identify ourselves as citizens, with the existing 
economic injustice and futility, and then to form 
a cooperative industrial commonwealth that shall 
express, as the political finality, the value of per- 
sons,” P. W. L. C. 


The Operation and Effects of a Single Salary 
Schedule, by Ros—EweLtt Pace Bow es. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1932, viii + 140 pages, $1.50. 


The two bases for salary schedules which have 
been until the present impossible to harmonize 
are, first, the economic law of demand and supply 
which has apparently justified the payment of 





Vol. I COMMON PROBLEMS IN 
GROUP GUIDANCE. 186 pp.; 
Price $1.95; by Frances Stewart, 
Lester J. Schloerb, Richard D. Al- 
len; introduction by Grayson 
Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. 

Vol. II. CASE-CONFERENCE PROB- 
LEMS IN GROUP GUIDANCE, 
151 pp.; Price $1.55; by Richard D. 
Allen; introduction by Goodwin 
Watson. 


30 Irving Place 
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advocated for a generation 
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Allen; introduction by John M. 
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higher salaries in the high school and upper grades 
than in the lower grades; and, second, the value 
to society of services rendered which has obviously 
denied the validity of any distinction in salary in 
favor of the teachers of higher grades. The latter 
basis was seldom sanctioned by practice prior to 
1920. But by February 19, 1931, the National Edu- 
cation Association had received salary reports from 
233 cities that had single-salary schedules; that is, 
they paid the same salaries to teachers of equal 
training and experience regardless of whether they 
taught in elementary or in secondary schools. 
Dr. Bowles has reviewed the arguments in favor 
of and in opposition to the single-salary schedule 
and has then endeavored to discover what changes 
had occurred in the teaching corps that could be 
ascribed to the single-salary schedule. To this 
end he studied and compared the operation and 
effects of both the single and the “regular” sched- 
ules in various cities. He concludes that the single- 
salary schedule operates to assure advanced train- 


ing to a larger share of teachers than in the case 
of cities which have “regular” schedules. More- 
over, single-salary-schedule cities attract more ex- 
perienced teachers than do regular-salary-schedule 
cities. The single-salary schedule, he concludes, is 
not more expensive than the “regular” schedule. 
Wes 
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